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A NEW BOOK 


Here is a valuable booklet, sent abso- 
lutely free on request to interested sales 
executives. It tells quickly and simply 
how to keep the salesmen on their mettle 
—how to maintain a spirit of friendly 
rivalry—how to reward the extra effort 
when made economically andjudiciously. 


is a 
proved and practical method of building 


The reward-for-services-rendered 


and maintaining sales volume. The 
many advantages to be secured from 
sales contests, the way to secure them and 
the pitfalls to avoid are discussed frankly 
and intelligently. 


Where shall we send your copy of 


‘*Building a Permanent Sales Structure’’? 


99? 


MAY & MALONE, INc. 
Wholesale Dealers 
37 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


May & Malone, Inc. 
37 S. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, III. 


Please send a copy of “Building a Permanent Sales Structure” 


to us. 
Sales Manager............ 
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Industrial Advertising 
Copy 
By R. Bigelow Lockwood 


Advertising Counsellor 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 


Mr. Lockwood, who contributes fre- 
quently to SALES MANAGEMENT, has 
spent twenty-two years in writing, 
supervising and directing industrial 
advertising. The book presents 
clearly, concisely and ably the essen- 
tial facts that the writer of copy 
should know before he attempts to 
reach industrial markets with his 
printed message. 326 pages, 96 
illustrations. Price, postpaid, $3.00. 


Mail Order and Direct 
Mail Selling 
By S. Roland Hall 


Mr. Hall, who is the head of the 
agency bearing his name, and a fre- 
quent contributor to SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT and other business maga- 
zines, is the author of several 
valuable handbooks on various angles 
of marketing. His latest book pre- 
sents the fundamentals of the dual 
field of mail order and direct mail 
activities, and describes the methods 
used by such firms as the Frank E. 
Davis Company, Armstrong Cork 
Company, Montgomery Ward and 
Company, Book-of-the-Month Club, 
etc., etc. Like all Hall books, it is 
thoroughly practical. 500 pages, 
with many illustrations and examples 
of successful letters. 


Price, postpaid, $5.00. 


Crying Our Wares 
By Howard W. Dickinson 


This book was reviewed on page 392 
of SALES MANAGEMENT for Febru- 
ary 16th. Should be valuable to all 
persons in sales work and promo- 
tion. Written by the former Vice 
President of the George Batten Com- 
pany, it tells the intimate details of 
many campaigns with which he was 
in close contact. 


Price, postpaid, $3.00. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
Book Service 
420 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
New York City 


Shall Advertising Be Censored? 


censorship practical.... 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: I have 
read your proposed plan for the cen- 
sorship of advertising, as cabled to 
Mr. Younggreen. This appeals to me 
as the most practicable of any plans 
that, as yet, have come to my notice. 
It is one which, in my opinion, all 
interests collectively and individually 
could support, both in spirit and ma- 
terial underwriting cost. — Dwight 
Chapman, vice president-general man- 
ager, McJunkin Advertising Company, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


need for regulation.... 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: We are 
extremely interested in your four-page 
folder of March 12, outlining and re- 
printing the article which appeared in 
SALES MANAGEMENT on the subject 
of the Audit Bureau of Advertising. 
Every agency of standing certainly 
recognizes the need for some such 
regulation as you propose, the only 
difficulty being that it seems at first 
glance extremely hard to devise a 
means of handling this matter equi- 
tably for all concerned. If such a bu- 
reau as you propose can really do the 
job properly, it will be a great blessing 
to everyone interested in the better- 
ment of advertising—Wéalfred B. 
Wells, president, Wells Advertising 
Agency, Boston, Massachusetts. 


why set up new machinery... 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: The 
writer has checked with interest your 
suggestions that we set up some ma- 
chinery for checking copy which is 
likely to prove damaging to the integ- 
rity of advertising. 

If such an organization, which you 
have called the Audit Bureau of Ad- 
vertising, were to take the form of a 
board of censorship, the writer be- 
lieves the suggestion would not be 
practical nor in keeping with our 
American ideals of business. 

While at the moment there is an agita- 
tion against the so-called testimonial, 
the writer does not believe that the 
situation is so grave as to require set- 
ting up new machinery to correct the 
existing evils. 

By setting up standards of practice in 


advertising copy, the American Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies can to 
a large extent influence the procedure 
of the agencies which prepare copy. 
By setting up standards of copy, from 
the standpoint of integrity and the 
benefit of advertising as a whole, the 
Magazine Publishers’ Association and 
the Newspaper Publishers’ Association 
have in their own hands the power to 
safeguard the interests of the advertis- 
ers’ business. 

In the National Better Business Bu- 
reau, we have already in existence a 
powerful educational factor in helping 
advertisers arrive at a standard of prac- 
tice for the good of advertising. More 
than that, the National Better Business 
Bureau is in a position to bring specifi- 
cally to the attention of advertisers 
any practices which may be inimical 
to advertising and if the advertisers 
are not willing to accept the counsel 
and suggestion of the National Better 
Business Bureau, we still have the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

What is needed is not so much new 
machinery, but a campaign of educa- 
tion and agitation, and as a publica- 
tion, SALES MANAGEMENT can do its 
part in giving. publicity to the varied 
point of view and thus aid in giving 
a clear-cut understanding that what is 
harmful to advertising in general is 
bound to prove harmful to the in- 
dividual interest of advertisers in the 
long run.—S. E. Conybeare, advertis- 
ing director, floor division, Armstrong 
Cork Company, Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


education from within.... 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: I have 
been very much interested in reading 
the proposal regarding an Audit Bu- 
reau of Advertising. I do not think 
the setting up of another bureau is 
going to cause mentally dishonest ad- 
vertisers, agencies and publishers to do 
what every honest man knows he 


should do, namely, stick to the truth. 


As I see the situation, it calls for edu- 
cation from within, not policing from 
without.—H. K. Dugdale, vice-prest- 
dent, The Green-Van-Sant Company, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


(More letters will appear next week. 
—The Editors). 
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Warburton Tells How He Handles 


the Salesman Who Says “My 
Territory Has Gone 


to the Dogs” 


HE fellow who composed the 
song, “That's My Weakness 
Now,” must have been a road 
salesman at one time or another. 

The next sales convention I hold, 
instead of opening up with the tradi- 
tional pep-talk and fireworks, I think 
I shall stage a song contest and have 
each man offer his own parody on the 
“weakness” song. These two should 
go over big: 

My territory's gone to pot, 
I'll say it’s all but shot; 
That’s my weakness now. 

And: 

I've always complained of prices high, 

Now everybody says we're away in the 
sky ; 

That’s my weakness now. 

Maybe that sounds foolish, but to 
my way of thinking it isn’t half so 
foolish as some of the tinkering we 
sales managers do from day to day in 
our efforts to prevail upon salesmen to 
change their sour notes to a restful 
harmony. 

But before I launch into this dis- 
cussion of salesmen’s weaknesses and 
how some of them may be met, I'll 
tell about a little plan which I tried 
out recently whereby a group of men 
were given the opportunity to “‘get it 
off their minds’’—in short, give ex- 
pression to their own pet weaknesses. 

The salesmen traveling out of one 
of our branches were called in for a 


BY JAMES H. WARBURTON 


Sales Manager, Marietta Chair Company, Marietta, Ohio. 


The salesman who wants to be rocked to sleep—the 
chap who knows prices are too high—the men who 
have grievances and want to cry on the boss’ shoul- 
der about them: they’re in every sales organization. 
Here is the way one sales executive deals with them. 


week-end conference at which I was 
slated to be present. The branch man- 
ager had arranged a luncheon as the 
opening session. Instead of occupy- 
ing the place that was intended for 
me—at the center of the long table— 
I shoved the B. M. into it and took 
another seat. I said: “You men are 
going to do all the talking at this ses- 
sion. You'll hear enough from me 
later. I want you to open up—one 
at a time—and say all the things 
you've ever wanted to say to us at 
headquarters. Hold nothing back—this 
is your party.” 

While they were surprised, they 
took me at my word and went to it. 
Most of the afternoon was given over 
to listening to tales of woe (none of 
them new), with each man emphasiz- 
ing the point that his experiences and 
problems were different and most 
complex. It narrowed down to a “let 
me tell one” meeting—but it was all 
serious business; no funny stories. 
To the chance spectator, it probably 
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looked setious—for me. He probably 
thought I’d let myself in for some- 
thing—something calling for an am- 
ple supply of antidote to counteract all 
the grief those salesmen turned loose. 

That session, however, took quite an 
unexpected and interesting turn. Not 
all the men there were afflicted with a 
“weakness” or “grief” complex and 
those not so afflicted sat back and 
waited. It’s always thus—the fellow 
who thinks he is hurt pipes up first 
and loudest. But the natural-born op- 
timists—Heaven’s gifts to sales man- 
agers—always come through and save 
the day. 

The optimists ran true to form and 
soon took charge. The pessimists had 
shot their bolt. I turned to one young 
fellow who had said nothing and sug- 
gested that he tell us his troubles. I 
knew his record. He was one of the 
best producers in the organization. 

“Troubles, Hell!’ he said. “Why, 
boss, I have none. I work for the bese 
concern on earth and am proud of my 
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job. It gives me one severe pain to 
hear some fellows yelping their heads 
off all the time. And, if you ask me, 
it’s old stuff. Our line’s all right; our 
prices are O. K.; conditions are as 
good as ever—all I want is the ball; 
I'll carry it over or break a leg trying.” 

Yes, the meeting took a new turn 
from that moment on. The roof-rais- 
ing speech that it had looked like I 
was going to have to make—to restore 
morale—was made for me in far more 
effective fashion. When it came time 
for me to take the floor the way was 
left wide open for one of those “look- 
ing-forward-and-going-in-the-same-li- 
rection” talks. Everyone, from the 
branch manager down, agreed that it 
had been the best get-together ever. 

That little experience brought to the 
surface these conclusions: 

1. There are pessimists and optimists 
in every organization; 

2. Both groups like to be heard; 

3. The optimists will outshine the 
pessimists when given the floor; 

4. An antidote administered by the 
individual or group itself is apt to be 
more effective than that supplied from 
without. 

Often have I wished for an organi- 
zation composed entirely of optimists. 
But I can see that it would never work 
the way I’ve had it pictured. There 
must be the negative to counterbal- 
ance the positive in anything, other- 
wise the machine would run its fool 
head off. 

In the meantime, those of us who 
head organizations—sales or whatnot 
—must continue the more or less slow 
process of moving up a couple of 
inches and slipping back one, until 
we've shown the pessimists that the 
negative state of mind not only retards 
individual and general progress but 
also is disagreeable in its effect upon 
our daily comfort and happiness. 


The optimists ran true to form and soon took 
“Troubles, Hell!” said one. 


charge, «ss 
“Why, boss, I have none.” 


I've long since discovered that no 
group of men composing a sales or- 
ganization can be given the same dose. 
Some need a double dose; others a 
half portion, while others go along 
through life making good with little 
or no attention. Not infrequently, it 
is advisable to use the axe. And I am 
of the opinion that the day is at hand 
when said implement is going to be 
applied more freely. 

With business so highly developed 
—keyed up to efficient methods of 
production, meritorious merchandise 
and competent management—men 
who undertake to sell the other fel- 
low’s product, in exchange for salary 
or commission, must realize the re- 
sponsibility rests with them to be bet- 
ter prepared. The day of bottle-feed- 


ing the road or floor salesman is going. 


But I suppose we'll always have 
with us some of those fair-to-middling 
producers, who aren’t quite up to do- 
ing their own thinking and steering 
but work steadily and earn a profit for 
the firm, but need a tonic ever so often. 
We have some whirlwinds (while they 
work) and it’s largely a matter of 
holding down their loafing-time as 
much as possible. And there are the 
“temperamentalists’” (how I detest the 
term), those whose spirits are away up 
today and down to zero tomorrow. 
Also there are tough boys‘ who, the 
harder you drive ’em and the rougher 
you treat ‘em, the better they work 
and the less they feel they are being 
neglected. 

It is hard for me to understand why 


men of average intelligence and hon- 
est intentions, who surely realize their 
advancement in life depends upon 
individual effort, will call upon some- 
one a step higher in rank to be their 
starter, accelerator and steering gear. 
Maybe they figure that they must help 
the sales manager earn his pay. But 
suppose the S. M. sat around waiting 
for the Big Boss to wind him up? 
He'd get fired without much cere- 
mony. 

The time will come when we will 
leave off treating salesmen as if they 
were a lot of nincompoops, molly- 
coddles and eccentrics. They will be 
made to understand that they are full- 
fledged normal men, with a definite 
function to perform, and that it’s up 
to them to equip themselves mentally, 
keep abreast and, to a large extent, 
direct their own efforts toward the 
fulfillment of that function. I really 
believe that most red-blooded, depend- 
able salesmen are fed up on the patent 
medicine type of sales stimuli meas- 
ured out to them by their sales depart: 
ments. 

They want to be placed in a fairly 
representative territory, with a product 
having a fair chance, complete in- 
formation about it, a reasonable 
amount of way-paving advertising and 
a setvice policy that backs them up. 
They don’t expect the firm to do every- 
thing but fill out the order form for 
them. Just give ‘em the ball and a 
reasonable amount of “interference” 
and they'll run the play. 

But what about the new salesman? 
I used to think a new man should 
have a lot of tender and tedious at- 
tention, but I’ve changed my mind. I 
don’t mean that he should be given 
a sample outfit, and turned loose, with 
a word of prayer. Here’s an example: 

(Continued on page 742) 
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Double-Barreled Sales Effort 
Introduces New General Electric 
Refrigerator 


Heavy schedule of newspaper advertising is coordi- 
nated with direct mail, poster advertising and win- 
dow displays to achieve smashing debut for new 
model. Manufacturer times every piece of sales and 
advertising effort on “railroad schedule” to achieve 
maximum results with a minimum of waste effort. 


progressive assembly method of 
production was the carefully co- 
ordinated sales and advertising 
campaign promoted by the electric 
refrigeration department of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Cleveland, in 
introducing its new all-steel electric 
refrigerator, Model G-40, which was 
announced to the public on March 22. 

Every detail of the sales promotion 
activity and the advertising schedule 
was laid out on “railroad time,” and 
a most impressive coordination 
achieved between direct-mail advertis- 
ing, window display, national advertis- 
ing and a heavy schedule of newspaper 
advertising backed up with a showing 
of 8,000 lithographed posters. 

What might be termed the “‘sales 
production schedule” was in the form 
of a 40-page prospectus, 11 by 14 
inches, which was sent out to all 
dealers duting the latter part of Feb- 
tuary. In this prospectus each opera- 
tion was prescribed in detail and most 
of them were illustrated in colors or 
else the actual ‘‘parts’” to be used in 
the “sales assembly” were attached, 
described and their use explained. 
Operators were told exactly what to 
do, how to do it, and particularly 
when to join each part on the final 
sales assembly line. Then, lest any- 
one become confused and do the right 
thing at the wrong time, a day-by-day 
schedule of what to do, suitable for 
slipping under the glass top of a desk, 
was published on the last page. 

The “Treasure Chest Campaign,” as 
it was known, began on March 12, 
when each dealer installed a prescribed 
window display in his establishment. 

The window was trimmed to repre- 


Seve: suggestive of the 


sent a stretch of wind-swept beach. A 
canvas was ‘stretched over the floor, 
then covered with clean sand, with a 
few footprints to suggest mystery and 
adventure. The background was a 
painted scene representing sunset on 
the ocean, with an ancient sailing ship 
on the horizon. On the “beach” was 
a duplicate of an old treasure chest, 
such as Captain Kidd might have 
buried on some lonely isle off the 
Spanish Main. The chest was richly 
colored and its heavy iron bands, mas- 
sive hinges and huge lock suggested 
that within was a treasure worthy of 
great sacrifice to possess. Miniature 
“pirates” swarmed the “beach” and it 
was suggested that a doorman dressed 
in authentic pirate costume be on 
guard during the campaign. A win- 
dow banner announced: “Here Is 
Your Treasure Chest. Watch for the 
Opening, March 22.” 

On March 14 dealers mailed a 
teaser folder to their prospects, an- 
nouncing that “Your Treasure Chest 
Is Coming.” The folder, printed in 
red and black on rust-colored paper, 
was in keeping with the iron-bound 
chest, and announced that ‘“The Treas- 
ure Chest will be opened at our store 
March 22. Come in and see the good 
things it holds in store for you.” 
Following some intriguing suggestions 
concerning its contents, the exact time 
of the opening—eleven o’clock—was 
named and an admission ticket was 
presented. 

On March 16, the day the teaser 
folder was expected to reach prospects, 
the first of a series of four teaser 
advertisements appeared in newspapers 
throughout the country. This depicted 
a couple of pirates on shore looking 
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A large cardboard key was hung 

on doorknobs in residential dis- 

tricts the night before the Treas- 
ure Chest was to be opened. 


at a ship in the distance, and an- 
nounced: “Your Treasure Chest Is 
Coming! Look for it.’ Teaser ad- 
vertisement number two appeared in 
the same newspapers three days later, 
presenting the pirates lugging a huge 
treasure chest up the beach. The third 
ad of this series appeared the follow- 
ing day. It was four columns by 1414 
inches and pictured the pirates trying 
to pry open the treasure chest. 

The fourth and final teaser an- 
nouncement was run March 21 to em- 
phasize the time of opening. Five 

(Continued on page 740) 


Salesmen who have come up through the ranks in the Davey organization have been trained in the Davey 
Institute of Tree Surgery. Here students are preparing a wound in a tree for treatment. 


Modern Selling Turns a Hobby 
into a Nation-Wide Business 


ELLING garden truck from a 

basket, when a barefoot boy, 

proved to be the preliminary 

training for a man who grew to 
be president and general manager of 
one of the most unusual of all com- 
mercial institutions in this country. 
Built on the ideal of a man who 
dreamed as he hoed among his rows 
of garden truck, the Davey Tree Ex- 
pert Company has grown to interna- 
tional proportions because the son of 
the founder believed as conscientiously 
in tree preservation as his father and 
because the son possessed the necessary 
sales genius and capacity for organiza- 
tion. Martin L. Davey, president and 
general manager of the Davey Tree 
Expert Company, Kent, Ohio, is the 
barefoot boy who built his father’s 
success into a greater success. 

John Davey came to this country 
from England. At Kent his garden 
truck brought him a living as well as 
meager funds with which to experi- 
ment in what he called “tree surgery.”’ 
He believed many beautiful trees died 
a slow death from the lack of a little 
scientific attention. He believed that 
he could learn how to “‘doctor’” them 
and restore them to life and renewed 
vigor. This was just at the beginning 
of the awakening to the need of forest 
preservation. 


BY MANLY WRIGHT CONANT 


Martin L. Davey, president and general manager of 
the Davey Tree Expert Company, tells how seventy- 
five salesmen backed up with advertising in fifty- 
five national magazines, are selling the idea that trees 
should be saved—and selling service to save them. 


This is a brief history of the found- 
ing of this unique service, long since 
emerged from an experiment into a 
science and a business in the million- 
dollar class. How the Davey Tree 
Expert Company finds its clients, how 
it sells and delivers this service at a 
cost commensurate with the service, is 
an unusual selling story. Because it 
stands totally apart from all industry, 
many have wanted to know how its 
efficient sales organization was perfect- 
ed without precedent for guidance. 

The need of specific precedent was 
not great in building a sales organiza- 
tion to sell this service, never sold 
before, and too new to find ready ac- 
ceptance by a prosaic people who had 
not realized the value of protecting 
and preserving trees. Martin Davey 
merely adapted modern sales methods 
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to marketing this service. Sales, for 
the greater part, are made through 
personal contact by the seventy-five 
salesmen who comprise the staff. 
Thoroughly grounded in the rejuvena- 
tion and protection of shade trees, 
fruit trees, forest trees, in fact, every 
kind of trees, these salesmen sell tree 
surgery just as shoe salesmen sell 
footwear. 

Having adopted modern merchan- 
dising methods for the sale of a 
service that contains elements of 
romance, Mr. Davey found advertising 
could be used profitably to augment 
efforts of his sales force. For the 
past several years magazines of na- 
tional circulation have been employed 
in spreading the economy of tree 
preservation. In addition to magazine 
advertising, newspapers are used ex- 


tensively and both these mediums are 
followed up and tied in with direct- 
mail letters. 

At this time fifty-five magazines 
carry Davey Tree Expert Advertising. 
This advertising is the background of 
the Davey sales promotion work. 
Many inquiries are directly traceable 
to magazine advertising. All advertis- 
ing is keyed. Copy includes branches 
with telephone numbers often includ- 
ed. The copy theme carries the idea 
of a national organization with rep- 
resentatives available in virtually every 
city of size. 

Thus, advertising leads provide 
prospects. Other prospects are ob- 
tained from direct-mail solicitation. 
A recent solicitation producing good 
results was sent to architects, whom 
the company volunteered to provide 
with specifications for the care of trees 
during building operations. This 
method gave an entering wedge into 
a Class of professional men who realize 
the value of fine trees in the architec- 
tural scheme of house building. 

Often solicitation results from direct 
survey. Salesmen obtain a list of 
wealthy: persons whose grounds have 
many shade trees and who appreciate 
the artistic beauty and value of these 
trees. Other prospects are obtained 
from a survey of streets and highways. 
This manner of obtaining prospects 
demands enough knowledge of tree 
health to judge and appraise the con- 
dition of the trees. 

Repeat business accounts for 40 per 
cent-of the total yearly volume. Here 
the basic principle of customer satis- 
faction precludes the necessity of 
soliciting a large part of each annual 
volume. 

Of the present sales force, about 70 
per cent have arrived at selling from 
within the organization. More than 


A microscopic study of the various 

fungi and minute insect pests that 

infect trees is made in another course 
at the Davey Institute. 


Apes & wins 


Martin L. Davey, president and gen- 
eral manager of the Davey Tree 
Expert Company, who built his 
father’s success into a greater success. 


half the leaders in production in the 
sales organization are men who de- 
veloped within the organization. The 
other half were experienced salesmen 
before they entered the Davey sales 
organization. While working up 
through the ranks is not an arbitrary 
rule for entering the sales ranks, Mr. 
Davey prefers men trained in his or- 
ganization because a knowledge of tree 
surgery is a convincing factor in sell- 
ing this service. Salesmen are more 
convincing when they are competent 
to diagnose the tree ailment. 
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The five sales leaders from other 
fields have served in various capacities. 
One was a rubber goods salesman; 
another a clothing salesman; one a 
civil engineer; one a real estate sales- 
man, and one a forester. Other sales- 
men have been recruited from lines 
ranging from jute bag to advertising. 
Bond salesmen, auto salesmen, insur- 
ance solicitors, coal miners, a village 
postmaster, a Florida real estate sales- 
man and an office manager, have 
deserted their jobs to sell Davey tree 
service. They work out of thirty-one 
branches. However, each salesman 
not served through a leased office is 
virtually a branch within himself. The 
organization is national in scope. 

“Our greatest difficulty in overcom- 
ing sales resistance has been a lack 
of knowledge on the part of public 
of trees’ requirements in general,” Mr. 
Davey said. ‘It was quite a job to 
educate the public to the fact that 
trees are living things and that they 
require care and attention just as any 
other living thing does. Even today, 
people take their trees too much for 
granted and it is still our sales prob- 
lem to prove to the average individual 
the necessity of caring for his own 
trees. People, generally, admit that 
trees require a certain amount of at- 
tention, but they quite often mean the 
other fellow’s trees. 

“We sell a service,’ Mr: Davey 
continued. “Ours is a_ service or- 
ganization, selling the expert services 
of men trained in tree surgery. We 
work entirely on the hourly fee basis 
and do not make contracts that do not 
permit us the freedom of doing our 
work along the lines that we have 
found correct. In fact, we avoid con- 
tracts.” 

In the spring of 1925, in a speech 

(Continued on page 742) 


A spectacular mailing of 700,000 pieces of direct advertising 

was made recently by Willys-Overland. Pictured above is part of 

the shipment, showing the special destination tags attached to the 
various sacks before they were loaded into the mail planes. 


Willys-Overland’s Year -in and | 
Year-out Direct-Mail Program 


<4 IRECT-mail is a combina- 

tion of sales promotion and 

advertising, a logical system 

of locating prospects, de- 
veloping their interest by printed sales 
messages, and turning this interest to 
sales, through contact by salesmen,” 
the Willys-Overland Company, of 
Toledo, manufacturer of Willys- 
Knight and Whippet motor cars, tells 
its dealers. 

“Selling no longer begins and ends 
in the showroom,” the dealers are re- 
minded. ‘The home has become part 
of the selling ground. The majority 
of sales originate there. In the quiet 
of the living-room, husband and wife 
discuss family needs and decide which 
articles of merchandise give the most 
value for their money. Month after 
month the direct-mail sales messages 
come to the living room, where the 
whole family sees and discusses them. 

“The buyers are outside the show- 
room. They must be located, and, 
after being located, they must be told 
your merchandise story by personal 
calls and by the use of printed mes- 
sages. Regular, systematic locating of 
prospects; regular, systematic follow- 
up of prospects; and regular, system- 
atic requests to buy must be your 
working formula.” 

After reading this statement, it is 
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STYLE CREATION 
OF MASTER DESIGNERS 


BY D. G BAIRD 


Any dealer who will follow consistently the instruc- 
tions given him with the direct-mail service is as- 
sured a sufficient supply of prospects at all times, 
company sales officials declare. This article outlines 
the Willys-Overland plan for uncovering and de- 
veloping prospects by mail, now in use five years. 


not surprising to learn that Willys- 
Overland has become one of the 
largest direct-mail advertisers in the 
country, that it frequently engages in 
direct-mail promotional activities of 
exceptional magnitude and _ interest, 
that it carries on this direct-mail ad- 
vertising and sales promotion in a 
thoroughly systematic manner, and 
that it secures highly satisfactory re- 
sults through use of the medium. 
Willys-Overland expects sales to be 
continuous, hence its direct-mail ad- 
vertising is continuous. There are no 
spasmodic campaigns, with long in- 
tervals of inactivity in between. There 
are occasional special promotions, such 
as the recent shipment of 700,000 
pieces by air mail, but these are mere- 
ly supplementary to the systematic 
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follow-up of prospects with well-pre- 
pared sales messages sent by mail. 

The present direct-mail campaign 
might be said to have started over 
five years ago. At any rate, this 
manufacturer has been using the me- 
dium without interruption since De- 
cember, 1923, and following much 
the same plan all the time. 

There have been a few changes, 
however. At first, dealers were asked 
to furnish names of prospects to be 
circularized from the factory, but they 
didn’t furnish enough of them. To 
get them started right and to give 
them an object lesson, the manufac- 
turer bought lists of all the automobile 
owners in the country and proposed to 
circularize selected prospects in each 
dealer’s territory for five cents a name. 
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Factory representatives toured the 
country, holding dealer meetings and 
selling this service. 

Many dealers subscribed, but some 
did not. By the end of that year the 
benefits to those who did subscribe 
had been so pronounced that the com- 
pany determined to make the service 
available to all dealers without direct 
charge and introduced the present 
plan of circularizing seven prospects 
for each car of each dealer's contract 
for the year. 

Dealers were furnished the original 
lists and were asked to keep the list 
active by “‘killing’’ dead prospects and 
replacing them with live ones. The 
service is suspended if a dealer does 
not do this. 

Any dealer who will follow con- 
sistently the instructions given him 
with the direct-mail service is assured 
a sufficient supply of prospects at all 
times. Anyone who thinks he should 
have a larger mailing list is reminded 
that seven prospects per car of his 
contract is quite sufficient and that if 
he wants more prospects circularized 
he should contract to take more cars. 

The automobile industry, as every- 
one knows, is very fortunate in that 
the sale of every car is registered. The 
names and addresses of purchasers, 
the makes of cars purchased, and, 
usually, the ages of cars, are included 
in the registration lists and these lists 
are available to anyone who cares to 
purchase them. As statistics reveal 
that 85 per cent or more of new-car 
buyers have already owned one or 
more cars, these registration lists are 
really lists of about 85 per cent of 
the prospects for new cars in any 
given community. 


Willys-Overland has gone further 
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Willys-Overland follows the plan of 
circularizing seven prospects for each 
car of each dealer’s contract for one 
year. This is done without charge to 
the dealer. 


Close coordination 
of direct-mail ac- 
tivities with the 
personal work of 
salesmen enables 
Willys-Overland to 
keep mailing lists 
strictly up to date. 


and discovered by study and analysis 
of sales that about 20 per cent of the 
automobile owners replace their cars 
each year, that 40 per cent of the cars 
replaced are four years old at the 
time, 25 per cent are three years old, 
12 per cent are two years old and 5 
per cent are one year old. 

“You should,” Willys-Overland 
tells its dealers, ‘‘place first on your 
list the natural buyers—the owners of 
cars four years old—and if this does 
not give you enough prospects to keep 
your salesmen busy, then add the three- 
year owners. This will give you 65 
per cent of the logical buyers in your 
territory to work on.” 

These car-owner prospects are sup- 
plemented, of course, by prospects 
who have never owned a car, but who 
are found to be thinking of buying a 
car. 
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There are no breaks in the Willys- 
Overland direct advertising schedule. 
This activity is carried on continu- 
ously throughout the year. 


INT “UNV TMPAOS 


The most intensive effort is made in 
following up owners of cars in the 
Whippet and Willys-Knight price 
class, but others are not entirely neg- 
lected, as it has been found that the 
owner of a very expensive car will 
often buy an inexpensive one also. 

In addition to car registration lists, 
dealers are urged to obtain special lists 
such as members of the chamber of 
commerce, board of trade, clubs, so- 
cieties, fraternal organizations and 
other groups. Sectional lists obtained 
from neighborhood business or im- 
provement associations often prove 
very helpful. 

All direct-mail is sent from Toledo, 
but bears the dealer’s imprint. 

Prospects are being followed up 
constantly and are classified in one of 
three groups: immediate prospects, 
deferred prospects, or dead prospects. 
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As the prospect lists are circularized 
only once a month, immediate pros- 
pects are not placed on the mailing 
list. They are buying a car immedi- 
ately and there is no time to circularize 
them. 

Deferred prospects are the ones who 
are put on the mailing list; usually 
they are expected to be in the market 
within three to six months. Salesmen 
contact such prospects, make their re- 
port to the dealer and the dealer for- 
wards the information to the factory. 

On receipt of information concern- 
ing a deferred prospect, the mailing 
department places the name on the 
mailing list and forwards three pros- 
pect cards to the dealer. One of these 
cards is to be filed alphabetically, one 
goes into a zone file and the third 
into a date file. 

The cards in the date file come up 
from day to dav, and as they do, sales- 
men in the zones in which the pros- 
pects are located are given the prospect 
cards from the zone file and instructed 
to follow them up and report. The 
average salesman is expected to follow 
up about twenty-five prospects a week, 
in addition to his other work, and the 
mailing lists are kept down to a two 
or three months’ supply of such 
names. Thus, if a dealer has four 
salesmen, 1,000 names will give him 
a two and one-half months’ supply of 
prospects. 


“Softening Up” Prospects 


In the meantime, the listed pros- 
pects are receiving a piece of direct- 
mail matter with the dealer's imprint 
every month. This is expected to ac- 
quaint them with the merits of the 
car, to make them eager to own a 
Whippet or Willys-Knight, and to 
“soften them up” for the salesman. 

When a salesman calls on a pros- 
pect who has been on the mailing list 
he makes a report and that prospect 
is reclassified accordingly. If the 
prospect has bought a competitive car 
or for some other reason is found to 
be ‘“‘dead,” his name is removed from 
the list; if he is planning to buy soon, 
he continues to receive the direct-mail ; 
if he buys, he is, of course, removed. 

Dealers report additions and can- 
cellations each week and a record of 
these is kept in the mailing depart- 
ment at the factory. A single sheet 
provides a record of a dealer’s ad- 
vertising orders. One side of this 
sheet is for direct-mail and has spaces 
for keeping a record of the activity 
of the dealer’s mailing list and order 
numbers for material. Each month 


the number of names on the list at 
the beginning of the month, the num- 
ber cancelled and the number added, 
are entered. 


If there are no additions or can- 
cellations, the list evidently is not 
active. The dealer is reminded of 
the value of direct-mail advertising 
and is urged to keep his list active. 
If he does not do so, his list is sus- 
pended and steps are taken to learn 
why he is delinquent. When he 
agrees to keep up his list the service 
is reinstated. 

The other side of the sheet provides 
a record of orders for outdoor adver- 
tising and advertising novelties. 

Circulars, folders, booklets and 
other printed matter are used almost 
exclusively in circularizing the Whip- 
pet prospects, folders and letters— 
sometimes combination letter-folders— 
go to Willys-Knight prospects. An 
effort is made to gain variety and 
maintain interest by changing the lay- 
out of the mailing pieces each month. 
Practically all illustrations are in 
colors, frequently depicting cars in the 
most luxurious settings. 

There is one regular mailing to each 
list each month. 

In addition, there is an occasional 
special mailing. Last year, for exam- 
ple, Willys-Overland secured a list of 
all R. F. D. routes out of cities where 
it has dealers and circularized box 
holders on those routes by merely 
making up a package of as many 
mailing pieces as there were box 
holders on a given route and address- 
ing the package to that route. The 
R. F. D. carrier then deposited one 
piece in each box on his route. About 
a million and a half rural prospects 
were thus apprised of the fact that the 
Whippet is the lowest-priced car on 
the market. 

A more spectacular feat was the re- 
cent shipment of 700,000 pieces in a 


single air mailing. This shipment, 
which weighed approximately 30,000 
pounds, carried $35,000 in air mail 
postage and required twenty-five 
planes to carry it, is said to have set a 
new air mail record. By way of com- 
parison, the total volume of air mail 
normally carried on all routes in the 
U. S. is said to be only about 10,000 
pounds a day. 

The mailing consisted of a letter 
and folder introducing the “New 
Superior Whippet.” The letter was 
filled in with the addressee’s name and 
full address and was realistically 
process-signed with the signature of 
John N. Willys, president. 

The opening paragraph of the let- 
ter made it seem all the more personal 
by informing the addressee that such 
and such a company, his local Willys- 
Overland dealer, had requested “that 
I send you by air mail the enclosed 
folder describing the new Superior 
Whippet Four and Six.” Three other 
paragraphs tied up “these most up-to- 
date motor cars’ with “this most 
up-to-date method of mail delivery,” 
and after commenting on the message 
of the enclosed folder, urged the pros- 
pect to see the cars himself on 
display at his local dealer's showroom. 

The folder was processed in brilliant 
colors and presented the entire Whip- 
pet line in words and pictures. 

The record mailing attracted appro- 
priate interest all over the country and 
resulted in much publicity for the ad- 
vertiser, while the advertising itself, 
presented in this way, was without 
doubt highly effective. 

The total cost was approximately 
$85,000, but executives of the com- 
pany expressed the belief that the 
money was well invested. 


Electric Industry Plans Promotion 
on Fiftieth Birthday of “Light” 


One million dollars will be spent by 
the electric light and power industry 
this year in an advertising campaign to 
mark the “Golden Jubilee of Light.” 
The incandescent bulb was invented 
fifty years ago by Thomas Edison. 

A national committee representing the 
industry which will direct the celebra- 
tion has established headquarters with 
the National Electric Light Association 
in the Graybar Building, New York 
City. 

The advertisements, institutional in na- 
ture, will show the development of 
light. 

The celebration will begin in Atlantic 
City on the evening of May 31, when 
the resort and highways leading to it 


will be illuminated. Similar displays 
will then be staged in other cities. 
The inaugural display will also mark, 
incidentally, the opening of the new 
Atlantic City auditorium, said to be the 
largest convention hall in the world, 
and the resort’s seventy-fifth anni- 
versary as an incorporated city. 
Features of the national celebration, 
announced by S. G. Hibben, include 
striking of a special coin and stamp by 
the Federal Government and a con- 
cluding dinner, in October, in New 
York, when Thomas Edison and 
Henry Ford will be guests of honor. At 
that time there will be an international 
radio hook-up in which President 
Hoover will speak. 
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Westinghouse Earnings Jump after 
ing Policies 


Changes in Sell 


BY J. SLOMANSON 


HE recently published income 
statement of the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing 
Company has aroused more than 
usual interest because of the change 
which the company put into effect two 
years ago in its selling promotion 
methods. At that time, it will be re- 
called, Westinghouse decided to con- 
centrate the bulk of its advertising ap- 
propriation in daily newspapers. It 
did not neglect technical and business 
papers or farm papers, and school and 
college mediums were also used. 
The new campaign was begun in 
April, 1927, a rather doubtful year, 
and the results, as far as they were 
reflected in the statement of the fiscal 
year ended March 31, 1928, were not 
very encouraging, net income being 
about 5 per cent less than in the year 
previous. 


Income up 33 Per Cent 


A truer test came in the year ended 
December 31, 1928 (the fiscal year 
having been changed) when net in- 
come was 33 per cent higher than in 
the previous fiscal year. The figures 
are not strictly comparable, of course, 
owing to the overlap of three months, 
but they supply abundant evidence of 
a great forward stride last year. 

It is impossible to say how much of 
this was due to improved business con- 
ditions and how much to cumulative 
effects of intensive advertising. But 
the fact that the company recently an- 
nounced that its newspaper program 
had been trebled for this year indicates 
that those most concerned take a fa- 
vorable view of what is being done to 
promote sales. 

The theory behind the plan as orig- 
inally outlined is that best results are 
to be obtained from local cultivation 
of markets, pressure being adapted to 
local conditions and to seasonal de- 
mands. 

In line with this idea of getting 
close to the people is the division of 
the country into seven districts, each 
in charge of a manager. There are 
also nine local advertising managers 
under direction of the general adver- 
tising manager, J. C. McQuiston, and 
to these local advertising managers is 
now entrusted the important duty of 
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Westinghouse charts its advertising in each city and surrounding 
territory in the country. The dates are listed on the inner part of 
the arrow, the cities and newspapers on each side of the arrow and 
the checker-like blocks designate the types of advertisements to be run. 


selecting the newspapers to be used 
in the territories within which they op- 
erate. 

As a means of bringing the adver- 
tising and direct sales effort into the 
closest harmony and further to em- 
phasize the localization of effort, West- 
inghouse salesmen have a voice in de- 
termining what products shall be ad- 
vertised from time to time, thus tak- 
ing advantage of each salesman’s 
knowledge of consumer preferences 
in his own community. As Mr. Mc- 
Quiston puts it: “When a sales force 
in the field is fighting for advertising, 
considerably more than half the prob- 
lem of the home office is solved.” 

The accompanying chart will explain 
the facts about how the advertising 
in each territory is handled. A dif- 
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ferent chart is used for each city and 
its surrounding territory. In explana- 
tion of this chart the 1,672,000 adver- 
tising contacts in the Pittsburgh terri- 
tory as listed at top comprise the fol- 
lowing: 

Medium Circulation 
Pittsburgh newspapers 821,000 
Newspapers of smaller cities 319,000 
Magazine, farm, technical, 

and college publications. 379,000 
Radio (KDKA) number of 
SER oe re 153,000 
Total circulation of adver- 
tising Ree cere 1,672,000 
This particular campaign covers the 
period from March to June and fea- 
tures most seasonal products such as 
(Continued on page 744) 


An Outline of Mergers | 


Harvey S. Firestone’s company 

has been consistently more suc- 

cessful than the mergers with 
which it is competing. 


public that determines whether or 

not a business shall be successful. 

Every business man is really in the 
employ of the public. His success 
will depend on how well he pleases 
his employer. If the public turns its 
thumbs down on a product or a busi- 
ness, a merger or consolidation cannot 
save it. Neither can it be helped by 
all of the managerial ability that Big 
Business is able to muster. On the 
other hand, if the public extends its 
favor to a business or to its merchan- 
dise, it is bound to grow, no matter 
how humble its beginnings. 

It is not without significance that 
the small business man seems to be 
able to guess the closest as to what 
people want. Most new products, 


|: the long run it is the consuming 


most fashion vogues, and most of the 
innovations in distribution are origi- 
nated by comparatively small concerns. 
When a man first starts a business he 
is mearer to his market than he will 


Number 10. Can Small Business 
Compete with Big Business? 


BY JOHN ALLEN MURPHY 


ever get during the rest of his career. 
Because of his close proximity to his 
customers, he senses their exact needs 
and the method of selling that pleases 
them the most. Thus he acquires a 
knowledge that enables him to estab- 
lish principles and to institute policies 
that may eventually propel his little 
business to colossal proportions. 

Warren Wright, head of the Calu- 
met Baking Powder Company and son 
of the founder, writing in SALEs 
MANAGEMENT four years ago, said 
that his father, W. M. Wright, learned 
how to sell Calumet when he ran his 
factory at night and sold his nocturnal 
production the following day. The 
company has never been able to im- 
prove on the selling methods of its 
founder. It was those methods that 
brought this once lowly business up 
to such a pinnacle of achievement that, 
thirty-eight years after it was started, 
the Postum Company was willing to 
pay $32,000,000 for it. 


How They Learned to Sell 


H. J. Heinz peddled his pickles 
from a basket and thus solved the 
riddle of catering to the public that 
has made the business he founded one 
of the most successful of its kind the 
world has ever known. Dr. Mennen 
learned the art of pleasing people 
from the back of a medicine show- 
wagon, from which he sold his talcum 
powder and other specialties. John S. 
Huyler made molasses candy at home 
and hawked it from a wagon, ringing 
a bell to attract buyers. Later, when 
he started his candy stores, he found 
that he did not have to depart greatly 
from the selling methods that served 
him so well as a peddler. Louis E. 
Waterman built up, as a door-to-door 
canvasser, the selling policies that 
were to make the name of his product 
known all over the world. 

Frank W. Woolworth’s first two or 
three attempts to get a five-and-ten- 
cent store going failed. Before he put 
over the first successful store he had 
worked out the scheme that has made 
his enterprise one of the three greatest 
chain-store successes ever established. 
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The plan of operation, even down to 
details, that is followed in running 
1,700 stores is essentially the same as 
that used in the Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania, store fifty years ago. 

When J. C. Penney opened his first 
store in a little village in Wyoming 
the mail-order houses were at the 
height of their power. Wise heads 
were wagged at young Penney. He 
was told that Montgomery Ward & 
Company and Sears, Roebuck & Com- 
pany would have him licked before he 
got started. He was warned that the 
day of opportunity for the poor, small 
merchant had passed and that he had 
better get a job with some established 
concern and hang on to it. 

Penney, however, was not afraid of 
the big catalog houses. He went ahead 
with his plans, and, today, twenty-six 


A. J. Brosseau has kept Mack 
Trucks up in front despite mer- 
ger competition. 


In this, the final article of his series, Mr. Murphy 
discusses some of the fundamental reasons why the 
chances for the small independent business man to 


prosper are as great today as they ever were. 


Big 


profits, he says, are the reward of exceptional man- 
agement, and on management there is no monopoly. 


years later, he has the satisfaction of 
seeing that the great Montgomery 
Ward & Company and the giant 
Sears, Roebuck & Company are afraid 
of him. They are mighty careful not 
to have their retail stores compete too 
strenuously with the colossal J. C. 
Penney Company. 

About the same time that Mr. Pen- 
ney was going into business in Wyo- 
ming Charles R. Walgreen was making 
a down payment on a drug store in 
Chicago. He bought the store on 
installments and was so poor that he 
had to borrow the money for the first 
payment. And yet, now the Walgreen 
Company is easily the second largest 
drug chain in the United States. 

It is difficult to believe that a great 
captain of industry started humbly. In 
some cases, not until a great indus- 
trialist dies, does the fact come out 
that he started at the bottom of the 
ladder. Take William Hamlin Childs 
as an example. Mr. Childs died a few 
months ago. For a quarter of a 
century he had been a power in the 
land, being closely identified with 
several well-advertised businesses. He 
was long the head of one consolida- 
tion, the Barrett Company, and was 
a director in any number of big enter- 
prises. 

It is consoling to learn that Mr. 
Childs’ start was as modest as it pos- 
stbly could be. He became associated 


Even General Electric is not able 


to compete with its smaller 

rivals on some of its _ lines. 

(Above) Gerard Swope, presi- 
dent of General Electric. 


with his father and brother in running 
a small feed store. They found the 
building they were occupying was too 
big for their business. So they rented 
half the premises to a manufacturer 
of a cleaning compound. This man 
couldn’t pay his rent and eventually 
turned his business over to young 
Childs. It consisted solely of a 


formula, a few cans and a few labels. 
Thus did Mr. Childs acquire Bon Ami, 
the product that built the nucleus of 
his fortune. 

The larger percentage of all big 


E. M. Herr, president of West- 

inghouse Electric & Manu- 

facturing Company. Many-line 

companies, like Westinghouse, 

can maintain leadership on only 
a few lines. 


businesses have a_ similar history. 
They were started in a kitchen, in a 
woodshed or an attic, or in some other 
unlikely place. For instance, on Janu- 
ary 31, 1929, Alexander T. Brown 
died in Syracuse, New York. Mr. 
Brown was president of the Brown- 
Lipe Gear Company at the time of 
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James H. McGraw, Sr., the man 

who put over one of the most 

successful mergers the publish- 
ing world has known. 


his death. He spent much of his life 
tinkering in the small W. C. Lipe 
Machine Shop. This shop is called 
“the cradle of Syracuse industries.” 
From it came a number of nationally 
known businesses. In it, or in con- 
nection with it, Mr. Brown invented 
the L. C. Smith shotgun and the 
Smith-Premier typewriter. From it 
came the Brown-Lipe Chapin Com- 
pany, now a subsidiary of the General 
Motors Corporation. Undoubtedly it 
had something to do with the Frank- 
lin automobile, as Mr. Brown was at 
one time president of that company. 

A year or two ago the Chicago 
Daily News revealed the fact that 
seven out of ten of Chicago’s wealthi- 
est men were self-made. The ten men 
mentioned were: Julius Rosenwald, 
William Wrigley, Jr., Richard T. 
Crane, Jr., Samuel Insull, Marshall 
Field, III, Louis F. Swift, John J. 
Mitchell, Frank D. Stout, John R. 
Thompson and James A. Patten. Un- 
doubtedly this list was prepared before 
Mr. Thompson and Mr. Patten died. 
Presumably the three men in this 
catalog who did not have to work 
their way up from the bottom are 
Messrs. Crane, Field and Swift. 

Last October, at the Fifth Annual 
Conference of Major Industries, nine 
‘Pioneers of American Industry’’ were 
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selected for special honor. These nine 
men were Henry Ford, Orville Wright, 
Glenn H. Curtiss, Thomas A. Edison, 
Charles M. Schwab, Julius Rosenwald, 
George Eastman, Cyrus H. K. Curtis 
and Harvey S. Firestone. Every one 
of these men had to hoe his own row. 
Most of them literally had to beg 
money needed to enable them to 
finance their original enterprises. 

Look into any list of big men or 
big businesses and you will find the 
same story. An overwhelming pro- 
portion of them came up from 
nowhere, without any assistance or 
financial support, except what they 
were able to wring from a skeptical, 
reluctant, jeering world. Take the list 
of the concerns now earning a net 
profit of a million dollars or over a 
year. Most of them were not in ex- 
istence in 1900, or, if they were, they 
were so small that not even the craziest 
optimist would suspect that eventually 
they would be earning a million dol- 
lars in a single year. 


Can It Be Done Today? 


It might be argued at this point 
that the examples I am citing apply 
to a previous period in our industrial 
history. You might contend that the 
businesses I am referring to were 
started when there was less competi- 
tion than there is today and when 
there were fewer great combinations 
of capital. You might ask, ‘How is 
the little fellow going to get started 
at the present time and if he does 
succeed in launching his tiny craft how 
is he going to buck the gigantic con- 


solidations which now exist in every ~ 


field of commercial endeavor?” 

The answer to this question is that 
more people are starting their own 
businesses today than ever before. The 
study of retail food distribution which 
the Department of Commerce is now 
making in Louisville, Kentucky, 
throws an interesting light on the dis- 
position of people to go into business 
on their own hook. It seems that 
every month thirty grocery stores in 
Louisville surrender the ghost, but that 
about the same number of new grocers 
take up where the decadents left off. 
Former Secretary Whiting said this 
situation is not peculiar to Louisville, 
but applies pretty much to the entire 
United States. 

Of course there is a_ shocking 
amount of waste incident to this 
precipitous entry of so many persons 
into the grocery business each month 
and from their helter-skelter departure 
from it a few months or a few years 
later. Nevertheless, a certain per- 


centage of these entrants succeed— 
some modestly and some in a big way. 
Every large chain store in the country 
started in this manner. 


Some indi- 
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vidual opened a little food shop. It 
prospered. Another store was started. 
It also thrived. Presently a third, 
fourth, fifth, sixth, tenth and twenty- 
fifth store was added. Thus the chain 
grew. After a time this chain may 
have been consolidated with another 
chain that was similarly built. In a 
few years the little corner grocer has 
become a great corporation, with 
nation-wide ramifications. 

There are at least fifty flourishing 
chain systems, each of which consisted 
of only one store in 1914, when the 
war started, or which did not exist 
at all. Several of these systems have 
been founded since 1919. Take the 


Taubman Stores Corporation. It was 
established in July, 1924. The 
original capital was $11,650. There 


was only one store, located in Balti- 
more. The store handled automotive 
supplies, hardware, paint, etc. At 
present Taubman has forty stores, do- 
ing business in seven or eight states. 
All of this expansion was  ac- 
complished out of earnings, without 
any additional capital. 

And then there is the Mary Lee 
Candy Stores. No one could have 
entered business more unpretentiously 
than did Fred M. Dewan. On No- 
vember 19, 1920, he opened his first 
tiny shop in Detroit. Mr. Dewan 
believed that he could build a business 
by offering home-made candies at a 
popular price. A shop was opened on 
a shoestring. Despite the fact that 
the venture was launched in the midst 
of world-wide depression, the shop 
was an instant success. The sales the 
first year were unbelievably large. 


More Stores Added 


Most men would have been satisfied 
with this achievement. Having estab- 
lished themselves in a profitable little 
business of their own, they would be 
content to stop there. Not so Mr. 
Dewan. He reasoned that the same 
methods and policies that put over 
one store would put over other stores. 
Accordingly two more Mary Lee Shops 
were opened in Detroit. It was not 
long before units were started in other 
cities. There are now about seventy 
Mary Lee Candy Shops located in 
about half that many cities. 

An entire issue of SALES MANAGE- 
MENT could be filled with stories of 
that sort, without leaving the chain- 
store field. We would find a similar 
record in other lines. Radio and mov- 
ing pictures have made a score of 
millionaires in a few years. The 
amazing strides that the chemical and 
process industries have been making 
since the war have built up numerous 
fortunes since 1919. Another batch 
of big businesses has grown out of 
the cosmetic industry. The aeroplane 


industry is now sedulously engaged in 
adding to the roster of the country’s 
large income tax payers. 

In fact, it is indisputable that more 
millionaires have been created since 
the war ended than in any other 
period in history. I’ve heard the 
number of the new-rich estimated as 
high as 30,000. This figure is prob- 
ably too high, but certainly the number 
of millionaires that have come into ex- 
istence since Mars laid down his arms 
is well up in the thousands. Most of 
these fellows started from scratch. 
Many of them were broke or nearly 
so in 1918. They won their laurels 
at a time when Big Business was sup- 
posed to be sitting on the throne and 
when the opportunity for the little 
fellow was regarded as nil. 


Survival of the Fittest 


Let me make it clear that I am not 
arguing for the small business per se. 
I am merely attempting to show that 
the efficiently conducted small concern 
has just as good a chance to grow 
today as it ever did. In fact, it is 
impossible for the well-run small busi- 
ness to stay small. Thousands of per- 
sons will continue to start businesses 
each year, just as they have always 
done. Those that are exceptionally 
efficient will grow and in a few years 
will be numbered among the large 
corporations. But the vast majority of 
these yearly entrants into business will 
run their little enterprises indifferently 
and eventually will be forced out. 
That, however, is as it always was. 
The “‘trusts’’ cannot be held account- 
able for it. It is but the working 
of the law of the survival of the fittest. 

Even though our findings had led 
us to the conclusion that the day of 
the small business is past, we would 
still have plenty of evidence to show 
that there is still an abundance of 
opportunity for the individual. Our 
corporations used to be one-man 
affairs. Hill, Harriman, Huntington, 
Hanna, Morgan and the other giants 
of their time played a lone hand. 

Today, however, our corporations 
are managed by large groups of ex- 
ecutives. All of these men have a 
chance to become wealthy. The pres- 
ent J. P. Morgan & Company, Dillon, 
Read & Company and many other 
banking houses give all partners a 
chance to acquire fortunes. In fact, 
they do not make good as executives 
unless they also build a competence 
for themselves. 

Cyrus Curtis has not only built sev- 
eral magnificent properties, but he has 


also made many men independently. 


wealthy. The success of the Hoover 

Suction Sweeper Company is partly 

attributable to the money-making op- 
(Continued on page 734) 
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In the course of his campaign for the governorship of Wisconsin Mr. Kohler 
traveled some ten thousand miles in his big monoplane and he is now de- 
veloping a model aviation field. 


Sales Policies that Built 
the Kohler Company 


6 F course, new plumbing is 
also put into many thou- 
sands of homes every year 
upon direct order from the 

householder—jobs with which the 
services of an architect are not in- 
volved. In these instances the prefer- 
ence is determined wholly by those in- 
fluences which I have already empha- 
sized: national advertising and show- 
room display. 

“There is still another line of sales- 
manship which appeals to me more 
than any other because it is creative 
rather than competitive. The tradi- 
tional conception of salesmanship is 
that of getting business away from 
others in the same general class of 
goods. That is a very narrow and 
antiquated idea of competitive selling, 
as I see it. Let me give an example 
of what appeals to me as modern, cre- 
ative salesmanship. I am president of 
an organization known as the Home 
Modernizing Bureau. My principal 
competitors belong to it and so do 
the manufacturers of nearly every 
other material or article used in the 
construction of a modern home. Its 
purpose is to stimulate and assist the 
modernizing of homes, and it is ac- 
complishing that purpose to a most 


——__. 


*Part I appeared in the March 23 issue. 


gratifying extent. While this bureau 
is a non-profit corporation, it is, at 
the same time, one of the best ex- 
amples of creative salesmanship of 
which I know. It influences owners 
of homes built years ago to remodel 
them and bring them up to modern 
standards of convenience, comfort, 
safety and attractiveness. 

“This is an example of constructive, 
creative selling—for it produces a vol- 
ume of new business from dormant 
sources. It raises the standard of 
home comfort, home convenience and 
home enjoyment of thousands of 
families. Incidentally, it increases 
property values in localities and neigh- 
borhoods touched by this modernizing 
movement. Again, this stimulates the 
building of new homes. Building 
improvement is contagious. When the 
owner of a vacant lot sees shabby and 
antiquated houses being modernized 
next to this property his tendency is 
to conclude that the neighborhood is 
‘looking up’ and that it will pay him 
to build. 

“Of course, the element of competi- 
tion enters into this selling as defi- 
nitely as into the more traditional form 
of salesmanship. Probably most of 
those home owners who have been 
influenced to remodel did not do so 
as a result of increased income; they 
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Part II* of an interview by 
Forrest Crissey with 


WALTER J. KOHLER 


President, The Kohler Company, 
Kohler, Wisconsin. 


had just so much to spend and they 
were induced to use a portion of it in 
remodeling and adding to the value of 
their property, and that of their neigh- 
bors, instead of spending it for some- 
thing else—perhaps a new car or a trip 
or some form of entertainment. By 
combining their forces in an educa- 
tional campaign, manufacturers of all 
sorts of building materials are induc- 
ing the owners of old homes to make 
an additional investment and thereby 
increase the value of what they have 
previously invested instead of spend- 
ing the money for luxuries. This plan 
might well be termed cooperative com- 
petition. Certainly it is genuinely con- 
structive and I get much more satis- 
faction from it than from getting busi- 
ness away from my immediate com- 
petitors in my own manufacturing 
line.” 

Mr. Kohler confesses that, although 
he made his start in the enameling 
room, when he was only fifteen years 
of age, he was carefully trained in the 
idea that the business must stand or 
fall on its sales. The enterprise was 
founded by his father in 1873. An 
elder brother, now dead, was then in 
charge of sales and the home talks of 
the trio almost invariably gravitated 
to point that the expansion of the busi- 
ness depended upon sales; that it was 
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The sincerity of Walter J. Kohler’s interest in industrial art is strik- 
ingly evidenced by the village of Kohler, composed of about three 


hundred homes of employes. 


Every building in it is intended 


to contribute to the attractiveness of the municipality. 


relatively easy to extend manufacturing 
processes to keep pace with sales but 
there could be no growth without ex- 
panding sales. 

Before he became an executive of 
the company with a direct responsibil- 
ity in sales management, Mr. Kohler 
worked in virtually every department 
in the factory and learned the manu- 
facturing processes at first hand. 

“But,” he declares, “I was never for 
an instant permitted to forget that we 
were making goods fo se//—not simply 
making them. It was not enough, ac- 
cording to the code in which I was 
trained, that our products should em- 
body the best principles of sanitation 
and convenience and stand up under 
long use; they must also appeal to the 
eye and create the desire to possess 
them in the place of old plumbing 
units having no claim to beauty. 

“Nor is it enough, in these progres- 
sive days, to put beauty into our prod- 
ucts. There are new fashions in plumb- 
ing fixtures as well as in furniture, 
draperies or any other feature of home 
furnishings. Beauty in the bathroom 
and the kitchen must be modern and in 
the prevailing mode—for the plumb- 
ing equipment of the modern home 
has now come into its own and left be- 
hind that tadpole stage of develop- 
ment when bathtubs and sinks were 
hideous household conveniences — 
things to be tolerated as_ utilitarian 
necessities and concealed. if possible. 

“Today the designing room of any 
progressive manufacturer in this field 
is a studio in which creative industrial 
art has free swing under the inspira- 
tion of generous compensation. Re- 


cently one of these artists placed 
before me a design of outstanding 
beauty and originality. To the man 
who created it I said, ‘Probably you 
do not think of yourself as a sales- 
man—-but I regard you as one of the 
most successful salesmen on our pay- 
roll because you put salesmanship into 
the products themselves. Your de- 
sign, to my notion, is about the highest 
form of salesmanship.’ ” 

The “inspectors’” of the Kohler 
Company are in reality missionaries of 
salesmanship whose real function is to 
educate jobbers and master plumbers 
in the distinctive merits of Kohler 
products. Nominally, they make their 
calls on the trade to learn whether 
the products are coming through in 
good order and to make helpful sug- 
gestions as to their proper installation, 
but this is only a minor part of their 
mission. Actually, their objective is to 
leave with every jobber and retailer the 
conviction that the Kohler Company 
is on its toes to help the sale of its 
products in every possible way and 
that it stands back of its goods with 
a watchfulness that extends to the 
homes of all users of them. Any in- 
spector who makes a call without 
leaving behind him the impression 
that Kohler goods are good products 
and should be pushed has not accom- 
plished the most important part of 
his diplomatic mission. 

The sincerity of Walter J. Kohler’s 
interest in industrial art is strikingly 
evidenced by the village of Kohler, 
composed of about three hundred 
homes of employes. Possibly there is 
not in the United States a finer ex- 


ample of a planned town than Kohler, 
Wisconsin. Every building in it is 
intended to contribute to the attrac- 
tiveness of the municipality. There is 
not a rented house in the town. The 
bachelors are housed in the beautiful 
American Club house, which has the 
appearance of being a huge fraternity 
house, set in a spacious campus. How- 
ever, no employe of the plant is 
obliged to live in Kohler, in fact, 
many of them live in Sheboygan, 
which is about four miles distant. The 
company has approximately 4,000 em- 
ployes. 

“Kohler,” explained its founder, 
“is an independent American munici- 
pality—not a paternalistic settlement. 
Its citizens run it ‘on their own,’ and 
are as self-governing as the citizens of 
any other American city or village. 
There are only two particulars in 
which it differs from other towns: it 
was completely planned at the outset, 
about ten years ago, and every house 
built conforms to that plan. The 
building is done by a development 
corporation and both the lots and the 
houses are sold to employes at actual 
cost, including, of course, overhead 
and carrying charges. 


Building the Town of Kohler 


“The building corporation has a 
competent architect who designs the 
houses and supervises their construc- 
tion. The wishes of the purchaser as 
to the character, construction, arrange- 
ment and cost are taken into careful 
consideration by the architect. Some 
of the earlier houses—and I think 
some of the most attractive ones in 
Kohler—cost their owners less than 
$4,000 for the lot, house, landscaping 
and all improvements. Others run 
as high as $20,000. The only te- 
striction to the complete _ self- 
determination of the Kohler citizen 
and householder is that his house must 
conform to the general plan of the 
village and must be acceptable to the 
architect of the development company. 

“Any employe can secure a house 
in Kohler because there is a financing 
or building and loan company which 
will underwrite the enterprise. Like 
the development company, it operates 
without profit. The purpose of both 
these companies is to make each house 
cost its purchaser as little as possible 
and to make it as attractive as possible. 
I think every citizen of Kohler will 
agree that our town has a wonderful 
public spirit. If I were set the task 
of finding another town in which the 
common good of all its residents is 
more fully and consistently consid- 
ered, I would not know where to look 
for it. Our schools are excellent and 
we have a motorized battery of the 

(Continued on page 737) 


BY 
J. F. KERWIN 


“The six com- : 
petitors mean- ty 
time sat in an 
outer office and 
when we left 
they were told 
that the order 
had been placed. 
They didn’t 
even get in to 
state their 
claims!” 


Summer Sales Increased 30 Per Cent When 


We Deserted Our Swivel Chairs 
and Jumped into the Field 


HAT the alleged difficulty of 
making sales during the mid- 
summer period is due very 
largely to the salesman’s own 
inertia and state of mind, that summer 
sales can be stimulated substantially 
without resorting to high-pressure 
methods, and that the total annual 
volume of sales of many products can 
be increased to a point that would be 
impossible of attainment if one just 
“let mature take her course,” is well 
illustrated by the experience last sum- 
mer of the J. D. Gerken Company of 
Toledo, Ohio, said to be the largest 
manufacturer of radiator furniture in 
the country. 

This company distributes its prod- 
uct chiefly through agents located in 
fifty-two cities. These agents operate 
on a commission basis and in turn sell 
through dealers and salesmen on a 
commission plan. All are thoroughly 
trained, because the J. D. Gerken 
Company will not permit anyone to 
sell its ‘“Therm-O-flector’’ humidifiers 
until he has been. 

The radiator furniture industry is 
comparatively young and a majority of 
prospects are in the market for such a 
product for the first time. As a result, 
the average prospect thinks all he has 


to do is call up the agent or dealer 
when he is ahs 2 to have his radiator 
furniture installed and that it will be 
installed within a few days or a week 
at most. As might be expected, there- 
fore, a majority of such customers all 
want their installations made in Octo- 
ber, just before they begin using heat, 
while practically no one wants such an 
installation during July and August, 
unless convinced of the need of having 
the job done at that time. 

Such a practice naturally throws a 
heavy burden on the installation de- 
partment in the fall and causes many 
customers to be disappointed, particu- 
larly as this manufacturer makes the 
humidifiers to order and delivery usu- 
ally takes about four weeks. 

In view of these facts, the manage- 
ment last summer determined to pro- 
mote an educational campaign among 
its agents, dealers and salesmen for the 
express purpose of making them see 
the necessity of getting more orders 
during the summer months. 

“We didn’t put on any sales con- 
test and we didn’t offer any prize at 
all,’ T. R. Gerken, vice-president, 
said. “We just got on the train— 
three of us—and went out to tell them 
why it is necessary for them to work 
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harder and more intelligently for sales 
during the hot summer months, when 
every prospect has an inclination to 
crack some joke when one mentions 
heat. 

“Starting immediately after the 
Fourth of July, we each took a section 
of the country and called on every 
agent during the following four or 
five weeks. We notified them when 
we would arrive, of course, and ar- 
ranged to have their dealers and sales- 
men meet us at an appointed time and 
place. 

“We usually spent two days with an 
agent. The first day we had our meet- 
ing, at which we told the agents, deal- 
ers and salesmen just why and how 
they should make an intensive effort to 
get more business during the hot 
weather, with principal emphasis on 
the fact that it takes four weeks to 
get deliveries, then took up their in- 
dividual problems—chiefly of installa- 
tion—and helped them solve them. 

“The second day was devoted prin- 
cipally to calling on prospects with 
them and in every case, without excep- 
tion, we got at least some business, 
while in numerous cases, we got a lot 
of business. The very fact that we 

(Continued on page 736) 
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(Millis Advertising Company, Inc.) 


That competition is strong 
between different lines of in- 
dustry is aptly illustrated in 
the current advertisements of 
the Easy Damp-Dryer and 
the Laundryowners National 
Association. 


Sales 


Management 


Gallery 


Just what IS 
the EASY Damp-Dryer? 


—how does it replace the old-fashioned wringer? 


Years ago, clothes were wrung out by hand! 
Tedious. Slow. Causing reddened hands—weary 
arms and backs—aching hearts. 

Then came the wringer—run by hand, later by 
power. Saving on the arms, but hard on the 
clothes. Crushing, squeezing the water oxt—and 
the buttons off’ Jeopardizing too-near fingers. 

And then—replacing the wringer, doing things 
no wringer or human arms could possibly do— 
came the greatest development of all—the EASY 
Damp-Dryer. An enclosed ‘metal container, 
which, instead of crushing the water out, whirls 
it out by centrifugal action—and is safe for the 
sheerest garments. 

All you do is transfer the soaking-wet clothes 
from the wash tub to the Damp-Dryer, drop the 
top into place, then push a lever. 

By this swift process, the clothes are damp- 
dried ready for sun-drying in less than two min- 
utes. Not just a few clothes. But the whole tub- 
ful! And so thoroughly and evenly are they 
damp-dried—without a single dripping hem— 
that in case of bad weather they can be line-dried 
indoors and ironed the same 

Nor need the clothes be handled again to be 
rinsed. Leave them in the Dam er, pour in 
the rinse water, push the lever and the Damp- 
Dryer does the rest. 

No broken buttons or fasteners. No worn, 

torn and twisted fabrics. No deep, hard-to-iron 
wriokles and creases. All such trouble-making 
is done away with by this better method which 
can injure aothing aad handles everything even 
to bulky pillows and blankets which will not go 
through a wringer. 
- More, too. Because wash tub and Damp-Dryer 
operate independently of each other, the EASY 
handles two batches of clothes at once. Washes 
one batch in the big tub; damp-dries another in 
the Damp-Dryer. 


Unusual business-building opportunity for 
DEALERS 


Dryer ‘which ia revolutionizing the washing machine 
business. Let our representative tell you ebout the op- 
portunity im your locality. Weite us today 


Ten pounds ‘of ‘clothes 
can be washed in the EASY 
at one time as compared with the 
six pound average capacity of other 
types of washers. * 

The no-wringer EASY. is. incom- 
parably safer... faster... easier .. 
gentler than any wringer-equipped 
washer. Its fame was built on the vac- 
uum principle of washing. Its three. 
vacuum cups move up, down and” 
around sixty-six times a minute— 
flushing sudsy water back and forth 
through the cloth i ing them th 
in an incredibly short time. 

The gas heater under the wash tub is an added 
convenience which keeps the water hot. The 
sturdy, simple pump empties every drop of water 
electrically. No lifting or carrying of heavy pails 
to empty the EASY. 


There are still EASY Washers with wringers. 

EASY wringers are equipped with every known 

safeguard. But no wringer-type washer—even 

our owa—can compare with the no-wringer EASY. 

SYRACUSE WASHING MACHINE CORPORATION 
yracuse, New York 


No more broken 
buttons oF fasten: 
ings. No more torn, 
worn clothes. The 
EASY Damp-Drver 
handles everything 
— injures nothing. 


Your washing done FREE 


Your dealer will gladly give you a free demon 
stration of the EASY in your own home. Just 
write us, if you do not know his name. You cana 
buy your EASY Washer on EASY terms and 
with a low down payment. 


The no-wringer EASY is also supplied with 4-cycle gasoline motor for homes without electricity 


EASY 


THE 


NASHER 


SAFE 


(Henri, Hurst & McDonald) 
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oe MAGIC 
in MEN'S HANDS 


EN’s HANDS are magical. They master mat- 
ter with strange craft. They fuse into its 
fibre inen’s wills and dreams, men’s souls. 
Machines can duplicate. They cannot cre- 


ate. The hands of craftsmen are conductors 


of a creative current from mind to mate- 
rial. Only the-hands of craftsmen can impart to a 
lifeless thing, a soul. 

For eighty-seven years, the hands of craftsmen 
have created the Hardman Piano In a fine, high tra- 
dition they have wrought, in wood, metal, strings, the 
magic of incomparable tone. 

To that which craftsmen’s hands create, men’s 
hearts pay tribute. More Hardman Pianos were sold 


last year than in any other year in Hardman history. 


(The Paul Cornell Company, Inc ) 


A double-page spread the heading 

and illustration of which are not 

only of unusual interest, but draw 
the reader into the text. 


More people come each day to the Home of the 
Hardman than ever before. 

Eternally young with creative vitality that 
must be expressed, the hands of Hardman crafts 
men, last year, caught in the wood that encased the 
instrument the spirit of a new age, and created a 
modernistic piano—the Modernique. It was youth, 
pioneering. And men responded. 

Craftsmanship rests not alone with the Hardman, 
for in America there are at least five pianos of the 
finer type. The hands of men have wrought more 
than one kind of beauty —even of the beauty of tone. 
All should be heard—the tones of all compared; but 
the ear should wait for the one among them that sings 
superbly of the hands that brought it into being. 


A Hardman may be purchased by payments 
over a period of years 


HARDMAN, PECK & COMPANY 
433 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 47-51 FLATBUSH AVE., BROOKLYN 
325 E. FORDHAM ROAD, BRONX 1536-27 ROOSEVELT AVE., FLUSHING 


HARDMAN PIANOS 


This tire is built to 
stand abuse 


By means of the surety bond, 

Dunlop strengthens its own 

guarantee and at the same 

time offers a reliable testi- 

monial to the quality of its 
product. 


‘OU want trouble-free tires. How are 

you going to be sure of getting them? 
Suppose you were offered a certainty, by a 
manufacturer who had had a 4o-year record 
of absolute reliability. Suppose that this 
tire company had been so successful that 
you just knew it muse be intelligent. 
Suppose that tire company backed each tire 
with the most sweeping guarantee ever 
offered. Suppose this guarantce not only 
covered your tires against usual tire haz~ 
ards, but also against accidents, such as 
collisions and milk bottles... and even 
against ABUSES. 
You would hardly believe such a guarantee. 
You would think the manufacturer had 
gone crazy to offer such a guarantee. 
But when you know the tire-maker has 
been proved of more-than-average intelli- 
gence over a period of 40 years... when 
you know his reputation is such that he 
could borrow millions on his mere name. . . 
then, even the most skeotical must believe. 

Ne ordinary tire could carry 

this guarantee 

Dunlop would be coo intelligent to offer 
such a guarantee on an ordinary tire. If the 
brains and the materials were not put into 
each Dunlop in such full measure as to 
make it stand abuse, a guarantee like this 
would be suicidal. 
All the way from Egypt, where only the 
finest long-staple cotton is selected . . . 


Utica, N. Y., where the cord is spun. .. all 
the way from the rubber plantations on the 


through Dunlop's own spinning mills at - 


.. then— 


BONDED 
against abuse 


other side of the globe... through the | 
great Dunlop factories at Buffalo...where # 


the rubber and the cord are transformed 
into the finished tire by master craftsmen 
+ +. at every step this question guides all: 


“Will this make a tire that can stand abuse? 


Dunlop is confident of the answer. 


A guarantee that is a seal of 
confidence 


A guarantee? It is far more than that, 


“What will make the public SURE that this 


guarantee will be fulfilled co the very letter? 

Dunlop asked that question and thought it 

through like this: 

The public knows that a Surety Bond is as 

certain as the law of gravity. The public 

koows that of all the companies issuing 

Surety Bonds, none has a higher rating of 

intelligence and reliability than the Amer- 
ican Surety Company of New York. “Is the 

tire good enough to stand up under such 

a Surety Bond?” 

That was the natural question of the bond- 
ing experts. The fact chat they decided to 

put the name of the American Surety Com- 
pany behind the guarantee, was the answer. 
Ie is sweeping . . . it covers tire hazards 
from accidents to abuses. It is iron-clad ... 

a guarantee in the form of a regular Surety 
Bond, backed both by Dunlop and the 
American Surety Company. Before you buy 

another tire, you will want to know about 

this. Why not read a copy now. Without 

a mite of obligation to you we will mail 
you a specimen Surety Bond FREE. Mail 
the coupon today. 


DUNLOP 


4 AMERICAN | 
a SURETY 


i 


| COMPANY 


of New Yor« 


3 


| SURETY 


AMMO OAN 


Send for 
SPECIMEN BOND 


ree 


THE DUNLOP TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY, 
Department 312, Buffalo, N. ¥. 

Please send me free specimen copy of the sew Dualop Surcty 
Bood. It 15 understood his does aot obligate me ia any way. 


New - 
S000 
Caty. State —— 


(Batten, Barton, 


Durstine & Osborn, Inc.) 


Why Our New Distribution Plan 
Begins with the Retailer 


As told to James True 


BY C. D. GARRETSON 
President, The Electric Hose & Rubber Company, Wilmington, Delaware. 


(This is the conclusion to an article 
which began in last week’s issue of 
SALES MANAGEMENT.—THE_ EDI- 
TORS. ) 


ROM the manufacturer’s view- 

point, mergers and consolidations 

are an unsatisfactory expedient 

in attempting to solve the prob- 
lem of overproduction. Usually the 
theoretical savings are never realized, 
and we find that mass production be- 
yond a certain volume creates hazards 
that tend to offset economies due to 
consolidation. Furthermore, when a 
manufacturer has pride in the business 
he has built up he finds the thought 
of consolidation distasteful, and we 
should remember that the prosperity 
of the country depends on the success 
of both the individual manufacturer 
and the independent distributor. 


Manufacturers Must Cooperate 


For these and other reasons, there 
can be no doubt that the future suc- 
cess of manufacturers of branded 
goods depends very largely on the 
success of independent wholesalers and 
retail distributors, and this premise is 
the foundation of our plan. The 
dependence on mass distribution by 
the manufacturer strongly tends to 
make him merely a dependent pro- 
ducer, with no incentive to improve 
his products. His volume is placed 
with a comparatively few large buyers 
solely because of his willingness to 
grant price concessions, and at any 
time the loss of even one mass account 
may so increase his overhead expenses 
as to cripple his business. Therefore, 
I can find no solution to our problems 
that does not necessitate the most 
intelligent cooperation between the 
manufacturer and the independent 
wholesaler and retailer. 

In discussing the plan with whole- 
sale distributors I have found a 
divergence of opinion. Those who 
are intelligently studying their prob- 
lems, realizing that their business is 
primarily a service, are prompt to ap- 
preciate the practicability of the plan 
and to offer their cooperation. Other 


wholesalers, who still believe that 
their success depends on buying as 
cheaply as possible and cutting com- 
petitors out of business, usually resent 
the attempt to supervise their merchan- 
dising. However, we anticipate no 
trouble whatever in securing adequate 
distribution on our plan in every ter- 
ritory; but if it is mecessary in one 
or more territories we shall not hesi- 
tate tO Operate our own warehouses 
and distributive machinery until we 
can turn them over to qualified whole- 
salers. 


Retailers Eager for Plan 


In the retail field I have found 
that there are many progressive deal- 
ers in all parts of the country who 
are eager to accept the plan. 
Wherever the mail-order retail stores 
are operating, the independent dealers 
have learned that they cannot over- 
come the competition on a basis of 
price alone. They realize that they 
must have the means of improving 
their merchandising, and I have found 
them generally receptive to the plan. 
A few, however, and most of them 
just storekeepers, insist that we must 
find some means of eliminating the 
middleman, showing how necessary it 
is to educate many retailers as to the 
simple facts of economic distribution. 
My investigation indicates that the best 
retailers in every marketing area are 
ready for any sound means of solving 
their part of our distributive problems, 
and that they will cooperate in num- 
bers sufficient to give our plan 
national distribution just as fast as we 
can build up our organization to take 
care of their interests. 

It may be that academic economists 
and some others will take exception 
to the plan for the reason that it re- 
quires supervision by the manufac- 
turer of entire distribution. But we 
consider that our supervision is neces- 
sary because of the fact that, whether 
we like it or not, we are held responsi- 
ble for our merchandise regardless of 
its legal ownership. Whatever the 
value of the good will of our brands, 
some part of it is attached to our 
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products and remains our property 
throughout the course of distribution. 
Whenever one of our commodities is 
found to be defective or unsatisfactory 
by a consumer, he returns it to a re- 
tailer and it promptly finds its way 
back to the manufacturer for replace- 
ment. Hence in practice we find that 
the consumer, the recailer and the 
wholesaler hold the manufacturer re- 
sponsible for his good and recognize 
his ownership of the good will at- 
tached to his products. 

Our plan is a recognition of the 
existing responsibility of the manu- 
facturer, and simply goes a_ step 
further and accepts the responsibility 
for economic distribution. As manu- 
facturers, we know that our principal 
production problems are solved and 
that our future success depends, not 
on our manufacturing processes, but 
on the economical and _ profitable 
distribution of our merchandise. In 
other words, we must see that our 
goods are merchandised intelligently 
and merchandising extends throughout 
distribution. Merely because the legal 
ownership of our goods changes when 
we pass them along to the wholesaler, 
we must no longer fail to see that 
the wholesaler distributes our goods 
economically and profitably, and the 
same holds good for the retail func- 
tion of distribution. 


Benefits All Three 


To accomplish this, I am convinced 
that there is no better way than for a 
group of non-competing manufacturers 
to work together and guarantee both 
wholesaler and retailer the lowest 
prices made by any competitors in 
their respective lines, and also give a 
merchandising, advertising and  ac- 
counting service to insure uniform and 
competent distribution. The whole- 
saler will carry adequate stocks to 
serve the retail outlets in a given ter- 
ritory; his prices will be set and will 
give him a fair return for his service; 
he will not be harassed by direct com- 
petition from manufacturers, and, in 
turn, he will not compete with the 
retailers he serves. The retailer's mer- 
chandising methods will be greatly 
improved; his stocks will be lessened 
and his cost of buying will be largely 
eliminated, yet he will be assured of 
getting the lowest prices offered to 

(Continued on page 741) 
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Nash Durant 
Oldsmobile De Soto 
Willys-Knight Plymouth 
Chrysler Pontiac [= ay { 
Moon General Motors ‘.. Sar / 
Oakland Studebaker | 
Hupmobile Erskine 
Whippet Buick 
Hudson-Essex La Salle 


Cadillac ndian Motorcycle 
Peerless Pennzoil 
Marmon Socony 
Chevrolet Simoniz 
Graham-Paige Whiz Products 
Dodge Steelcote 
Auburn Lovejoy 


International Trucks 


—-—_——_ 


| 


In 1928, the New York News carried the 


advertising of the above-listed automotive 


accounts. This classification in The News has 


increased 1600% in six years—and is still 


growing! THE NEWS, New York's Picture 
Newspaper, 25 Park Place, New York. 


| 


Fruit Growers’ Advertising 
Grows from $17,000 to $1,600,000 


Department of Agriculture dwells 
on the importance of cooperative 
buying as a factor in developing 
agriculture. Of its corollary, coop- 
erative merchandising, more is known. 

This circular brings out the inter- 
esting fact that in 1927, farmers’ as- 
sociations joined together in buying 
feed, seed, fertilizers, containers and 
other supplies to the value of more 
than $300,000,000. 

Among other items it notes the 
magnitude of the operations of the 
Fruit Growers’ Supply Company of 
California, which was formed in 1907 
to meet the action of pine lumber mills 
in doubling the price of orange boxes. 
The stockholders are packers and sup- 
pliers affiliated with the California 
Fruit Growers Exchange. The com- 
pany acquired its own lumber lands, 
sold the better lumber and with the 
profits and inferior wood made all 
the boxes its stockholders could use, 
besides returning to them $5,500,000 
in dividends and refunds in a period 
of ten years. 


if a circular dated March 18, the 


1928-29 Advertising Program 


While the Department of Agricul- 
ture was unearthing this evidence of 
the forehandedness of the fruit grow- 
ers as buyers of supplies, the Califor- 
nia Fruit Growers’ Exchange was pre- 
paring an unusually elaborate account 
of its advertising program for the 
fiscal year ending 1929, showing how 
thoroughly the job of cooperative pro- 
motion of sales is done. 

The story is familiar to everyone in- 
terested in work of this kind; it is 
indeed one of the classics in the field 
of cooperative effort and productive 
advertising. But some of the facts 
collated in this year’s report are worth 
repeating, even to those who know 
them only in a general way, while to 
the less well informed majority they 
cannot but prove of practical value. 

The object of the exchange adver- 
tising is twofold: to stabilize the mar- 
ket for its members’ crops and expand 
markets when crops are large, and to 
maintain a high standard of quality for 
products marketed under the trade 
name “Sunkist.” 

In twenty-one years ended with the 
fiscal year 1925, the exchange spent 
$10,120,502 for advertising purposes. 
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The 1928-29 advertising appropriation of the California Fruit Growers 


calls for $1,628,000. 


How the portion to be used for car cards is dis- 


tributed is graphically shown in a series of maps in the new advertising 

and merchandising plan book. Each circle represents a town or city 

directly served by street car advertising, the legend on the back giving the 
names of the smaller places. 


In that period its sales amounted to 
$884,810,124. The expense for ad- 
vertising therefore was no more than 
1.14 per cent of sales. This very low 
ratio, it is only fair to say, was due to 
the fact that in the first decade the 
appropriation was extremely modest. 
To the citrus fruit growers the under- 
taking was at first largely experimental. 
Those of them that put up their money 
did so reluctantly, and not all respond- 
ed to the call. Between 1907-08 and 
1916-17 the whole sum raised for ad- 
vertising was $1,720,274, at the rate 
of only $17,203 a year. 

The success of that feeble effort was 
sufficient, however, to increase con- 
fidence to such an extent that in the 
next five years—1917-18 to 1921-22— 
the appropriation was increased to $2,- 
463,105, or nearly half a million a 
year. 

By this time, practically all the big 
growers were so fully convinced that 
advertising could work wonders in 
their behalf that in the five years ended 
1926-27 the average annual expendi- 
ture on this account was raised to 
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$941,086, making a total of $4,705,- 
432. 

For the year 1927-28 the sum spent 
was $1,231,721. The layout for 
1928-29 calls for $1,628,000. 

The selling job for the current year, 
assuming that harvests are equal to 
estimates, consists of 24,286,416 boxes 
of oranges for which the advertising 
appropriation is $1,244,265, a little 
more than five cents a box; 5,161,536 
boxes of lemons, $549,124, a little 
more than ten cents a box, and $28,- 
549 for grape fruit, at the rate of five 
cents a box. 

Most of the appropriation is spent 
in the magazines, newspapers of the 
larger cities, car cards, and radio 
broadcasting, the magazines getting the 
lion’s share. 


Executives Tour Orient 


Three hundred San Francisco business 
men will leave.on the Malolo of the 
Matson Line, September 21 on a 
ninety-day good-will tour to fourteen 
countries across the Pacific. 
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More Th CHARACTER, = her NT EO RISE 
aaa Gini se sane 
OS ANC Xc 440,000 
Daily a a og FEL SAS oe ae ee SO Sunday 
“Greatest Salesman in the West” 
5c Daily MARCH 30, 1929 10c Sunday 


CITY COVERAGE OF EXAMINER 
REACHES NEW SUNDAY LEVELS 


EXCEEDS GROSS OF | 
2nd SUNDAY PAPER | “= 


te Los Angeles Sunday Examiner now 
has a larger net paid circulation within 
the A. B. C. city radius of Los Angeles than 
the other Sunday paper can claim as a GROSS 
throughout ALL of its territories! 


This startling differential between two 
large Sunday papers in a large city is being 
pointed to as an indication of the emphatic 
reader-preference for The Examiner, a pref- 
erence that rates that paper as the largest 
morning and Sunday publication West of the 
Missouri. 


e 


4 


‘67 READ The Examiner for sev- 

eral reasons—first, because it is 
an excellent paper. Then, if you 
would like to know my preference 
for departments by the order in 
which I read the paper, here it is: 
First, “Today”; then the real estate 
section. I think The Examiner real 
estate section the best in the country. 
It keeps one abreast of the times, in 
touch with progress, and is wonder- 
fully presented. Now, my husband 
is not in the real estate business, nor 
is any member of my family—so | 
am a very unbiased reader of that 
section. Then I read the news and, 
of course, the clubs—those of us 
actively engaged in club work look 
for our own activities.” 


No Premiums 


The February average showed The Ex- 
aminer serving 260,026 subscribers within 
the A. B. C. city confines. The February 
average of the other Sunday paper showed it 
had a total CITY, SUBURBAN and COUN- 
TRY circulation of 247,647 or 12,979 less 
than The Examiner’s distribution in the city 
alone! 

Incidentally, The Examiner daily and Sun- 
day subscription price is the highest in Los 
Angeles, and none of its circulation has been 
won with premium “‘persuaders.”’ 


High Character of 


Returns Is Praisea 


OING up against 18 newspapers and 

magazines with a keyed campaign de- 
signed to promulgate more interest in com- 
mon brick on the part of home-builders, The 
Los Angeles Examiner is delivering results 
with such force as to place it above every 
other of the media being used by the Com- 
mon Brick Service Bureau of Los Angeles, 


A NEWSPAPER FOR PEOPLE 
WHO THINK AND DO 


l read and like the 


Los Angeles Examiner 


Mrs. Dudley Frank, past president of the 
Junior Ebell and active worker in senior 
organization. 


according to a communication from that or- 
i i d da . 
ganization under recent date Big Building Program 
‘ Accurately Keyed “We feel you should know how highly 
Our advertisements are all couponed and| pleased we are with the value of your news- 
keyed, as you know,” wrote Lee S. Collins,| paper as a medium for reaching the prospec 
General Manager, “enabling us to check] tive builders of Los Angeles County.” 
accurately the results secured from each of| In a city where $10,000,000 worth of 
the 18 newspapers and magazines on our] building monthly is going on, other pur- 
schedule. veyors of home-building materials will also 
“To date The Examiner has produced 362 —— to get the facts set forth by Mr. 
mailed inquiries, ALL OF A VERY HIGH ; 
CHARACTER. (The Caps are ours.) Last The Los Angeles Examiner is one of the 28 Hearst 
Sunday’s insertion of 24 inches has already | newspapers read by over 20,000,000 people. It is 
yielded 144 returns and they are still com-| 4 member of international News and Universal 


ing jn. i eo and of the Associated Press and the 


BOULDER DAM MAP 
ON REQUEST 


PREPARED at large cost, and after 
months of exhaustive research, The Ex- 
aminer has had reproduced in broadside 
form a topographical map maker’s view of 
the Colorado River in harness and the 
vast areas it will benefit, upon completion 
of the Boulder Dam. 
The map is a very graphic one and por- 
trays, perhaps, more pointedly than any 
others available, a splendid conception of 
the country between Las Vegas, Nevada 
and Eastern Arizona, and between the 
dam itself, on the South and Zion National 
Park. 

You may have one, FREE, on request! 


A Study of Salesmen’s Earnings 
in Various Lines 


The survey of salesmen’s earnings 
presented in last week’s issue of SALES 
MANAGEMENT is concluded in this 
number. Each line represents a single 
company and the figures given are for 
monthly earnings. No attempt has 
been made to draw any “‘averages,” as 
such computations would be meaning- 
less due to the vast differences in the 
size of the concerns reporting, in the 
territory covered by them and other 
factors. 

Most of the companies contributing 
to this survey are national advertisers 
and do an international, national or 
semi-national business. The figures 
are the very latest available, having 
been collected within the last few 
weeks. 


Electric products and 
appliances (Cont.) 


Business Max. Min. 

Electric products to 
CS, ee 400 200 

Electric ranges, water 

and air heaters..... 300 200 
Commercial _ refriger- 

DEON cre fete 1,000 150 

Batteries 
Storage batteries ..... 300 210 
Dry cells, flashlights 

and B batteries.... 300 200 
Dry cell mfg. ....... 400 125 

Radio 
Wholesale radio and 

mill supplies ...... 1,100 310 
Electrical supplies and 

BS ganged to eben 225 150 
D> Ss sates seotews 300 110 
| ee eer re 300 150 
| ore ere 300 150 

Power plants and equip- 

ment 

Lighting equipment .. 800 150 
Farm light plant..... 300 200 


Power plant equipment 2,000 20 


Feed and flour 


SS SE ROeee 300 125 
Poultry feeds ....... 250 150 
ee 450 150 
Mineral feeds ....... 350 200 
ee ere 500 150 
Flour and feed mill... ... 160 
Flour millers ....... 833 150 
Flour milling ....... 450 200 


Feed and flour (Cont?.) 


Business Max. 
Flour milling ....... 175 
Flour milling ....... 350 
Flour milling ....... 300 
Flour milling ....... 350 
Flour milling ....... 500 
Flour milling ....... 350 
Flour milling ....... 500 
Flour milling ....... 400 
Flour milling ....... 300 
Flour milling ....... 250 
Flour milling ....... 175 
Flour milling ....... 250 
Flour milling ....... 300 
Feed seeds, flour and 

fortmmer .. es 240 
Foods 

Coffee 
Coffee, tea and spices. 280 
Wholesale coffee ..... 250 
Wholesale roasted 

ae ee are 300 
Mfg. coffee, tea, bak- 

ing power, spices... 537 
Coffee, tea, spices and 

rar 250 

Condiments 
Condiments and_ spe- 

IE ey s 433 
BE Seine ae 400 

Dairy products 
Dairy products ...... 168 
Canned milk ........ 225 


Milk, butter, ice cream 250 
Creamery and specialty 


merchandise ...... 200 
Dairy prod., mfg. and 

NS Cea eas ec are 500 
Dairy prod., mfg. and 

A eee eer 250 

Meats 
Wholesale meat pack- 

Ba ac wh, ee as 225 
re 250 
I oy tee aw. 350 
re 280 
SR. 3.5 os pia ee 175 
I os ecw 400 
Wholesale meat and 

provisions ........ 225 
Wholesale meat and 

provisions ........ 250 
Pork packing ...... 160 
Wholesale meats ._.... 400 


Min. 


135 
150 
225 
200 
200 
150 
200 
150 
175 
150 
140 
165 
175 


150 


185 
125 


175 


175 


165 


535 
175 


120 
150 
150 


140 


225 


150 


150 
140 
175 
170 
150 
125 


100 
150 


130 
140 


Foods (Cont.) 


Miscellaneous 

Business Max. 
Grocery products, mfg. 

re 260 
Mecstom .. . . . 6 555s 200 
Macerom .......... 400 
Malt extract ........ 200 
Malt extract and cereal 

beverages ........ 300 
NE edict dra psh ea eo 150 
Food mig. ......... 175 
Bakery products ..... 325 
Food products (retail 

reer 220 


Food products (job- 
bing and selling).. 583 


Wholesale fruit and 

proguce .......... 185 
Canned and_ bottled 

RE Stare a Wi wes 500 
Food products ...... 225 
NE eens a suecas 250 
Food products, malted 

milk syrup ....... 250 


Specialty food product 540 
Pickles, preserves, fruit 


eee errr 500 
Furniture and house 
furnishings 
House furnishings ... 400 
Pormture .........: 450 
Wholesale furniture .. 750 
Furniture mfg. ..... 300 
Retail furniture ..... 260 
Furniture mfg. ...... 1,200 
Furniture, fibre ..... 1,666 
Bed springs ......... 300 
Mfg. stoves and ranges 416 
Gas range mfg....... 500 
ore ee ee 700 
Furniture and bedding 750 
Pianos and players.... 300 

Hardware 
Hardware, radio and 
sporting goods .... 400 
Hardware, radio and 
sporting goods .... 800 
Wholesale hardware .. 485 
Hardware mfg. ..... 850 
Hardware mfg. ..... 666 
Hardware, automobile 
sae e060 ........ 625 
Hardware and mill 
supplies ..... -.+. 400 
Mfg. calling on whole- 
sale hardware and 
wholesale paper ... 450 


Min. 


150 
175 
150 
160 


150 
140 
130 
160 


140 


~ 953 


140 


125 
175 
150 


150 
300 


150 


200 
150 
266 
130 
120 
180 
666 
200 
175 
210 
400 
250 
150 


135 
150 
260 
350 
275 
150 


175 


250 
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7 buy a new thing just because the 
Joneses have bought it is a bit reckless. 

Jones can afford to experiment. Per- 
haps his neighbors cannot. But a wealthy 
Jones family in a community can be a real 
benefit. Prudent neighbors can see the 
good things—the worth-while things — 
the Joneses have bought and plan to own 
them also. 

It was the Joneses who first saw the 
need of a porcelain bathtub and later of 
more than one bathroom. 

It was Mr. Jones who first accepted 
four-wheel brakes, balloon tires, carbon- 
less gas. It was Mr. Jones who started the 
neighbors talking about the self-regulat- 
ing cook-stove, and about the machine 
that polishes floors. 

It is the Joneses’ readiness to accept 


WARREN’S STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 


new things to make living easier and less 
arduous that encourages manufacturers 
to invent, to improve, and to tell about 
these improvements in printing. And it is 
the willingness of people to read booklets 
describing things that the Joneses buy, 
and to work to increase their incomes so 
that they too may have these things, that 
gives to every rank of American society 
a better standard of living. 

Something is made today. Tomorrow 
some merchant or manufacturer tells 
about it by means of good printing. 

Possibly the Joneses accept it too soon. 
However, if people were not interested 
in and receptive to the printing that con- 
vinces the Joneses first, none of us might 
be able to ride faster than a horse can 
trot in front of a buggy. 


eeping up with the Joneses . . 


It can be done sanely 


TO MERCHANTS, MANUFACTURERS, 


AND BUYERS OF PRINTING 


If you would like to obtain 
books on the practical use of 
printed pieces issued free of 
charge by S. D. Warren Com- 
pany, write to your printer, 
asking him to put you on the 
Warren Mailing List. Or 
write S. D. Warren Company, 
101 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


Printing Papers 
When a printer suggests a 
Warren’s Standard Printing 
Paper he suggests it because 
he knows it has ali the qual- 
ities that insure good printing, 
folding and binding—that it 
is tested for these qualities 
before it leaves the mill. Many 
printers are using the Warren 
trademark (above) in connec- 
tion with their own imprint 
to identify productions on 
Warren’s Standard Printing 
Papers. 


{ better paper -. better printing 
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Hardware (Cont.) 


Business Max. 
Hardware specialties. 500 
Shears and_ Scissors, 

tools and pliers.... 800 
I oxi eS awces 1,000 
Sarre rere 700 
Insurance 
Insurance .......... 400 
Insurance .......... 600 
Insurance .......5.. 500 
Insurance .....<.... 1,000 
Automobile ......... 400 
Boiler inspection and 

INSUPSHCE. =. ccs. 416 


Accident, life, health. 1,500 
Accident, life, health. 400 
Accident, life, health. 500 
Industrial life ins..... 250 


Life insurance ...... 700 
Life insurance ...... 500 
Life insurance ...... 2,500 


Life insurance ...... 1,400 


Life insurance ...... 500 
Fire, tornado and auto 
meurance ........ 800 
Leather 
ee Cee rere 680 
Leather products .... 450 
Leather products .... 800 
Leather products .... 500 
Saddling jobbers and 


wholesale managers. 400 
Leather tanner and sad- 


ae 1,000 
Leather tanner and sad- 
Pe kts 500 


Min. 
100 


250 
15 
250 


200 
100 

75 
200 


150 
150 
150 
100 
150 
150 
100 
100 


300 
150 
300 
500 
375 
150 
200 


416 


Machinery and supplies 


Farm machinery 


Baling presses ....... 750 
Wire, field fence, steel 
RN are Wree uy ay 250 
Farm machinery ..... 250 
Milking machines and 
cream separators .. 250 
Agricultural imple- 
re 300 


Mfg. barn equipment. 250 


Industrial machinery 
Heavy machinery .... 500 
Woodworking and 

pumping machinery. 350 
Woodworking machin- 

ery and _ spinning 

lathes 
Special automatic ma- 

chinery 
Automatic machinery. 500 


Bakery machinery ... 750 
Industrial oil burner 444 
Mining and milling 
machinery .... 300 
Milling cutters and 
. Cee ik ae 
Mill supply . 500 


Mill supply distributor 500 


300 


150 
150 


125 


250 
166 


Machinery (Cont.) 


Business Max. 
Wholesale marine and 

mill supplies ...... 250 
|) 450 
Railway supplies ..... 500 


Alloy steels and iron.. 525 


Min. 


135 
200 
375 
325 


Machine tools and supplies 


Machine tools ....... 800 
Machine tools ....... 640 
Machine tools ....... 450 
Machine tools ....... 525 
Machine tools, con- 

tractors’ machines.. 600 
Buffing materials .... 500 
Co 433 
Cotton waste and lin- 

ES Be ore helo ein 833 
Oil well tools........ 325 


Burlap and cotton bag 300 


Oil and grease 


ae 600 
Oils and gasoline, 

wholesale ........ 300 
Petroleum marketer .. 350 
Wholesale petroleum 

greducts ......... 300 
Lubricating and _bear- 

ing sales eng....... 250 
Lubricating equipment 580 
Oil distributing ..... 400 
Oils and greases ...... 1,000 
Oils and greases...... 1,000 
Oils and greases 

(wholesale) ...... 325 
Gasoline and _ lubricat- 

nr 450 
Oil salesmen ........ 300 
Filling station ...... 125 


300 
440 
200 
350 


150 
140 
200 


416 
175 
200 


300 


150 
100 


200 


125 

50 
150 
100 
166 


200 
150 


125 
100 


Paper and paper products 


Envelope mfg. ...... 350 
Envelopes .......... 444 
Envelopes .......... 708 
Envelopes ........ 350 
Paper jobber ........ 1,250 
Wholesale paper ..... 300 


Commercial stationery. 350 
Commercial stationery. 750 
Bank and commercial 


stationery ........ 1,200 
Mfg. tickets, checks 

and coupons ...... 800 
Mfg. tickets, checks 


and coupons ...... 
Boxes (fibre-corrugated 
paper ) 
Paper boxes and paper 


NE Stepan a. ves 800 
Paper box mfg....... 150 
Paper boxes ........ 833 
Wood and paper spe- 

I oxo ati cies 565 
Wax paper (bread 

wrappers) ...... 
Paper towels and toilet 

ee ee 800 


200 
130 
291 
150 
150 
200 
150 
250 


208 


200 


200 


300 


250 


Paper and paper 
products (Cont.) 


Business 
Mfg. toilet paper, 
NG oe ainret i 350 
Mfg. decorative paper. 541 
Commercial and land 


eis Sosa bie ky 350 
Paper board ........ 400 
Printing 
eee 300 
a 1,000 
Pemtime ....- cess: 400 
| ee 180 
a er 550 
PO eee crce roa 450 
Job printing and mar- 

ree 500 
Printing and _ litho- 

eraghing ......... 1,000 
Printing and litho- 

graphing ......... 400 
Lithographing ....... 300 
Christmas greeting 

WUE gov ae een cies 1,500 
Glue and ink........ 375 
Glue and gelatine, im- 

Sagres 500 
Rubber 
ND occ he oa) peek 500 
Wholesale rubber foot- 

Ll, a rr ae a aera 225 
Mechanical rubber 

ee eee 875 
Mechanical rubber, 

footwear ......... 300 
Rubber hose ........ 550 
Securities 
Securitas .......... 700 
Securities .......... 700 
Investment securities... 1,000 
Investment securities... 995 
Bonds and stocks .... 666 
Selling securities .... 500 


Sporting goods 


Athletic goods ...... 417 
Fishing tackle ...... 300 
Fishing tackle ...... 600 
Tents, tarpaulins and 
ownage .......;. 300 


CE oie hw nexe 400 
Motion picture equip- 

ment for amateurs. 500 
Store and office equip- 


ment and supplies 
Office equipment 


Office equipment .... 250 
Office equipment .... 300 
Office equipment .... 375 
Office supply and office 
fesmieure ........ 375 
Steel office furniture... 700 
Business chairs ...... 700 
Office appliances ... 250 


(Continued on page 735) 


Max. Min. 


250 
233 


100 
150 


180 
300 
160 
180 
250 
325 


240 


100 


210 
120 


40 
125 


275 


200 


150 


200 


225 
400 


200 
250 
150 
125 
291 
200 


240 
200 


150 


150 


250 


125 
175 
200 


90 
250 
300 
150 


0 
3 
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Ecker Now President 
of Metropolitan 
Life Company 


Frederick H. Ecker was elected Tues- 
day to the presidency of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, the 
largest financial institution in the 
world, with resources of more than 
$2,000,000,000. 

Mr. Ecker, who began with the com- 
pany forty-six years ago as a $4-a-week 
mail clerk, succeeds Haley Fiske, who 
died a few weeks ago. For a number 
of years he has been executive vice- 
president. As president, he will re- 
ceive a salary of $200,000 a year. 

At the same time Robert Lynn Cox, 
formerly second vice-president, was 
promoted to succeed Mr. Ecker, and 
Leroy A. Lincoln, general counsel for 
the company, was made first vice- 
president. 

Under Mr. Cox’s direction has been 
conducted the company’s advertising 
program to promote health, in which 
is now invested $5,000,000 a year. 
Starting life as a farmer, he became 
a foundryman, publisher and printer, 
lawyer and finally life insurance ex- 
ecutive. 

All but one year of Mr. Ecker’s busi- 
ness life was spent at the Metropolitan. 
Since 1906 he has passed on all of 
the company’s investments, which last 
year totaled nearly $750,000,000, or 
about $2,000,000 a day. 


200 Newspapers on 
Viking Schedule 


Two hundred newspapers and “two 
or three” national magazines are 
scheduled in the campaign just launch- 
ed for the new Viking car, a “com- 
panion” to the Oldsmobile, D. S. Ed- 
dins, general sales manager of the 
Olds Motor Works, announced this 
week. “These lists will later be aug- 
mented,” Mr. Eddins said, “as neces- 
sity requires. The Viking cars will be 
sold through 2,500 Oldsmobile dealers 
already established. We plan to build 
at least 25,000 of them in the re- 
mainder of this year.” 


Sellers Picks Executives 


Edward L. Holljes has been appointed 
sales manager, and Alexander Sellers, 
Jr., advertising manager of the Wil- 
liam Sellers Company, Inc., Philadel- 
phia, makers of heavy machine tools 
and locomotive injectors. 

Mr. Holljes has been with the Sellers 
organization in sales capacities for 
twenty years; Mr. Sellers has been in 
charge of advertising since January. 


Frederick H. Ecker 


Ramer and Coumbe Buy 
Allen-Qualley 


George H. Ramer, president of the A. 
M. Ramer Company and Stan C. 
Coumbe, until a short time ago vice- 
president and director of sales of the 
Curtiss Candy Company, have purchas- 
ed the copyrights, trade-marks, ma- 
chinery and part of the assets of the 
Allen-Qualley Company, St. Paul, now 
in voluntary liquidation, and have 
formed a new organization, the S. C. 
Coumbe Company, with offices in the 
Ramer building at Grove and Olive 
streets, St. Paul. 

The Ramer company specializes in 
chocolate-covered confections. The 
Coumbe company expects shortly to 
complete a nation-wide sales organiza- 
tion, and will concentrate its efforts 
almost wholly to candy bars. 


L. J. Maschka has become sales man- 
ager of the new Coumbe division. 


De Weese to Presbrey 


Truman A. De Weese, for a number 
of years vice-president in charge of 
advertising and publicity of the Shred- 
ded Wheat Company, has joined the 
Frank Presbrey Company, advertising 
agency, where he will act in an advi- 
soty capacity in the advertising of 
Shredded Wheat and other food ac- 
counts. 


Harper’s Elects Hoyns 


Henry Hoyns, for forty years with 
the publishing house of Harper & 
Brothers, has just been elected presi- 
dent. 


$200,000,000 Air 
Unit May Buy 
Fairchild 


The Aviation Corporation, a $200,- 
000,000 aeronautical holding and de- 
veloping corporation, formed recently 
by a group of bankers headed by W. 
A. Harriman & Company and Lehman 
Brothers, is now negotiating for the 
purchase of the Fairchild Aviation 
Corporation and its subsidiaries, rep- 
resenting a capitalization of more than 
$5,000,000. 

If the plan goes through as outlined, 
the Aviation Corporation will become 
actively engaged in three divisions of 
aviation—airports, air transportation 
and manufacture. 

The corporation has made plans to 
acquire control of Universal Aviation, 
a company that operates a network of 
air lines in the Middle West. 

The formation of. Roosevelt Field, 
Inc., and the purchase of this field 
and its neighbor, Curtiss Field, on 
Long Island, by a group headed by 
Seth Low, it was disclosed, had the 
backing of important banking units in 
the group composing Aviation Cor- 
poration. The purchase of the Fair- 
child interests would give the holding 
company a foothold in the field of 
manufacture. 

The Fairchild subsidiaries include the 
Fairchild Airplane Manufacturing 
Corporation, the Fairchild Aerial 
Camera Corporation, Fairchild Aerial 
Surveys, Inc., and Fairchild Flying 
Corporation. 


Q. R. S. and De Vry 
to Consolidate 


Q. R. S. and the De Vry Corporation, 
manufacturers of amateur motion pic- 
ture apparatus, have merged. Under 
the new plan, the former company will 
transfer its motion picture activities to 
the De Vry Company, under the active 
management of H. A. De Vry. 

An expanded magazine advertising 
program is contemplated. 


To Design Packages 


The Package Design Corporation has 
been tormed with offices and studio 
at 8 Murray Street, New York, to fur- 
nish decorative designs for containers, 
box wraps and labels. Edwin L. Ley 
is president. 


Robert N. D. Arndt has become a 
member of the firm and vice-president 
of John Falkner Arndt & Company, 
Philadelphia advertising agency. 


Simmons Warehouse Plan Increases 
Dealer Turnover 10 to 15 Per Cent 


BY LAWRENCE M. HUGHES | 


The Simmons Company’s warehouse 
system, which nowcomprises sixty-three 
units in as many large cities through- 
out the country, has been instrumental 
in the last few years in increasing the 
turnover of their 22,000 dealers from 
10 to 15 per cent, and reducing their 
inventories 10 to 50 per cent. 
Although the warehouse system, which 
has been in the course of development 
for the past thirty years, has been a 
primary factor in controlling the flow 
of merchandise from the four Sim- 
mons factories to their dealers, two 
other factors, explained George S. 
Fowler, vice-president in charge of ad- 
vertising, are also mainly responsible. 
One of these is the cooperation re- 
ceived from American railways, espe- 
cially since the World War; the other, 
the company’s consistent national ad- 
_vertising program. 

The Simmons business now totals 
more than $35,000,000 a year. From 
the factories in Kenosha, Wisconsin, 
Elizabeth, New Jersey, San Francisco 
and Atlanta the company ships more 
than 1,000,000 each of beds, springs 
and mattresses every year. 

When the dealers were forced to get 
their supplies direct from the factories, 
they were between the devil of over- 
buying and the deep blue sea of not 
buying enough. 

Inventories were high. So were stor- 
age requirements. Money which might 
have been devoted to more active pur- 
poses was tied up in stock which might 
not be moved for six months or a year. 
And the factories were taxed by sud- 
den spurts of orders. 

So the warehouse system was inaugu- 
rated to absorb the shocks all along 
the line. That was in 1899. It grew 
steadily but only within the past three 
years has it been placed on its present 
completely nation-wide basis. 

The warehouses were distributed as 
far as possible in accordance with 
population. They did not in any sense 
function as jobbers, but were merely 
supply houses operated by the com- 
pany. The dealers continued to buy 
direct from the factory. 

Although figures for all of the dealers 
are not available, the company has 
been able to determine, through an 
analysis of the warehouse inventories 


eA New Year's Tribute 


Lo 


The Simmons 
Company’s adver- 
tising is some- 
times far removed 
from sales. Last 
January in full- 
page spacein 
many American 
newspapers they 
acknowledged the 
stimulus which 
they and “prob- 
ably every” other 
manufacturer of 
nationally distrib- 
uted _ products 
have felt from 
the new “‘pace of 


American Railroads 


By a Manufacturer who has shared in their 
large contributions to national prosperity 


N closing its books for 1928, American 

business leaves one debt unpaid. It is a 
debt that can never be paid—it can only be 
acknowledged in the formof a grateful tribute. 

And the Simmons Company wishes in this 
way to pay suchatribute— 

e e . 

In the 63 warehouses of the Simmons 
Company scattered over the country, ipven- 
tories have been reduced from 10% to S0%® in 
the last three years, in spite of a substantial in- 
crease in sales and greatly improved delivery 
service to thousands of retail distributors. 
These retail distributors have in turn been 
enabled to reduce inventories and to turn 
stock more rapidly. 

Throughout the nation hundreds of mitlions 
of dollars have thus been released from the 
necessity. of financing goods in transit and 
storage and diverted to productive enterprise. 
There is no doubt we have the improvement 
of railroad freight service to thank in very 


large part for this powerful impulse to the 
growth of national prosperity. 
e . . 
Probably every manufacturer of nationally 
distributed products has felt the stimulus of 
the new pace of transportation. Certainly the 
k that i ion and imp 
of product will go swiftly to the public is a 
source of inspiration in the creative and ex- 
Rate SENG TEES Conan, 
. . . 


Therefore it is with genuine pleasure that we 
offer a New Year's toast to the Atterburys, 
Baldwins, Budds, Carrys, Pat Crowleys, Cart 
Grays, Holdens, Hungerfords, Elisha Lees, 
Lorees, Markhams, Sargents, Storeys, Daniet 
Willards, and to all those who work under 
their competent leadership. 

Let it be known that their accomplishments 
are already numbered among the finest tradi- 
tionsof American business, and among its most 
wholesome benefactions to public welfare, 


transportation.” 


SIMMONS COMPANY 


Makers of Beds, Beautyrest Mattress and Ace Box Spring 


as well as from reports of a number 
of furniture and department store 
dealers, a perceptible quickening of 
turnover. 

Turnovers of twelve or fifteen times 
im one year are not unusual. One 
western department store reported sold 
a $10,000 stock sixteen times in one 
year. They did a $160,000 annual 
business on a $10,000 stock. 

The Simmons Company believes that 
this system has had a favorable 
effect on both the physical and credit 
capacity of the dealer—and has in- 
creased his net profits in direct propor- 
tion with his investment in the Sim- 
mons line. 

In the advertising program the com- 
pany has endeavored further to cement 
these relations. Today Simmons is de- 
voting to advertising $1,500,000 a 
year, about 4 per cent of their gross 
volume of $35,000,000. 

Always the company has advertised 
not beds, but sleep. Their present 
advertising is devoted to the statements 
of prominent men and women on the 
value of restful sleep. Simmons beds 
are not mentioned directly in any of 
these testimonials. 


[730] 


The company’s advertising is often 
semi-institutional in nature. Some- 
times it is even more remote from 
sales. 
Last January in full page space in 
many American newspapers, they paid 
“A New Year's Tribute to American 
Railways’ —acknowledging the stimu- 
lus which they and “probably every” 
other manufacturer of nationally dis- 
tributed products have felt from the 
new “‘pace of transportation.” This ad- 
vertisement, conceived by Mr. Fowler, 
created widespread interest. Presi- 
dents of twenty railroads wrote to him 
to express appreciation. 
The purpose of this advertisement, 
Mr. Fowler said, was threefold: 
First, to register with the public a 
tribute to the railroads and help im- 
prove the standing of the railroads in 
the public mind; 
Second, to express the leadership of 
the Simmons Company as being broad- 
-minded enough to pay a deserved tri- 
bute; and 
Third, incidentally, to help convince 
their own salesmen of the company’s 
use of every possible resource to get 
(Continued on page 733) 
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Coty Offer Sells 
5 Months’ Output 
in 4 Weeks 


A full-page newspaper advertise- 
ment, reaching between twenty and 
thirty million persons, a dealer circular 
and $200,000 of dealer advertising in 
newspapers disposed of five months’ 
factory output of Coty, Inc., in four 
weeks in a twenty-fifth anniversary 
offer. 

In celebration of the anniversary, Coty 
presented a compact with each pur- 
chase of a box of face powder. The 
powder sells for about $1.00, while 
the compact, a thin model much in 
vogue at present, contains a powder 
cake of the regulation size and there- 
fore can be refilled. 

The newspaper advertisement was run 
shortly before the opening of the an- 
niversary offer. It was augmented by 
200,000 circulars sent to dealers, an- 
nouncing the anniversary offer, and 
the salesmen were told of it at the 
first of the year. 

In consequence of the advertisement, 
circular and salesmen’s efforts, vir- 
tually the entire output was ordered 
before the opening. Shipments began 
February 1. Merchants did their own 
follow-up advertising, and from coast 
to coast the Coty offer was featured by 
more than 60,000 dealers, druggists 
and department stores in local news- 
papers. 

The Coty company made no feature 
of its anniversary offer in its magazine 
campaign. 

Dealer-helps were planned in advance 
of the anniversary offer. They com- 
prised a mat service, window display 
material and window strips, sent with 
each shipment. More than 75,000 
window strips have accompanied ship- 
ments. 

The anniversary offer will end indi- 
vidually as each dealer’s supply is ex- 
hausted. Dealers have swamped the 
company with telegraphed orders 
which cannot be filled. 

At the end of the jubilee powder and 
compact offer, the compact will prob- 
ably be included in the Coty line. It 
will be sold for $1. 


Soe 


=COTY ~| 


Plan Grocery Merger 


Negotiations for a merger of the 
Economy Stores, Hartford, grocery 
chain, with the First National Stores, 
Inc., will be completed within the next 
few days. The First National or- 
ganization will maintain its identity in 
the new merger, which is said to 
bring the total of gross volume sales 
to approximately $100,000,000. 


eee ee ee ee eee 


W. R. McComb 


W. R. McComb Becomes 
Craftex Vice-President 


William R. McComb, for the past 
three years business manager of the 
Save-the-Surface Campaign of the 
paint and varnish industry, has joined 
the Craftex Company of Boston and 
New York as vice-president. Although 
the exact nature of Mr. McComb’s 
duties are not announced, he will be 
concerned generally with sales expan- 
sion. 

H. E. Mordan, assistant business man- 
ager of the campaign for several years, 
succeeds him. 


The name of the Booth Publishing 
Company, Detroit, has been changed 
to Booth Newspapers, Inc. 


TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 


SILVER-JUBILEE COMPACTE 
FREE 


WITH A REGULAR SIZED BOX of COTY FACE POWDER 
IN SPECIAL COMBINATION PACKAGES 
the PRICE FACE POWDER ALONE 


ii 
: 
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Full pages and a free offer an- 
nounce Coty’s anniversary. 


si 
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How Studebaker 
Will Spend Its 
$7,000,000 


In SALES MANAGEMENT for March 23 
there appeared a brief announcement 
that Studebaker Corporation of Amer- 
ica will devote $7,000,000 this year to 
advertising. Since then M. F. Rigby, 
advertising manager of Studebaker, 
has written a detailed outline of how 
—and why—this money will be spent. 
About $3,500,000 will be devoted to 
newspaper advertising—‘‘as high as 
2,000 dailies and weeklies being on 
the list at the height of the selling 
season. Twenty magazines, with 
aggregate circulation of more than 12,- 
000,000, will carry the messages in 
color and black and white. Radio and 
direct mail also are being used. 
“The major portion of the maga- 
zine copy will be devoted to the 
‘Champion’ sixes and eights;—a part 
of it also on the Studebaker used-car 
pledge. This company has sponsored 
a used-car policy for the benefit of its 
dealers and has advertised it consist- 
ently in magazines for the past three 
years. 

“The company will probably continue 
its Sunday evening radio programs 
throughout the year. Thirty-seven sta- 
tions are now employed. 

“Studebaker furnishes dealers direct 
mail campaigns without cost. The 
Studebaker Wheel, a monthly maga- 
zine sent to Studebaker owners, is a 
major part of the company’s direct 
mail activity, having a circulation of 
nearly 500,000. 


McCann and O. P. L. 


Agencies Combine 


The H. K. McCann Company, Inc., 
and Olmstead, Perrin & Leffingwell, 
Inc., have consolidated under the name 
of the H. K. McCann Company, ef- 
fective April 1. Headquarters will be 
at 285 Madison Avenue, New York, 
the present headquarters of the Mc- 
Cann Company. 

Officers of the consolidated companies 
have not been announced. H. K. 
McCann is president of the McCann 
company and Clarence Olmstead of 
Olmstead, Perrin & Leffingwell. 


Baker-Raulang Appoints 


Russell H. Sankey has become sales 
manager, in charge of body sales work 
of the Baker-Raulang Company of 
Cleveland. For six years Mr. Sankey 
was sales manager of the Philips Cus- 
tom Body Company of Warren, Ohio. 
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Radio Stations 
Will Regulate 
Advertising 


Rules governing control of radio ad- 
vertising were adopted by the National 
Association of Broadcasters meeting in 
Chicago this week. The “censorship” 
would bring about the verification of 
all statements made by advertisers on 
the air, and investigations of the finan- 
cial responsibility and the integrity of 
the advertiser, and will be aimed espe- 
cially at barring products or services 
injurious to health. 

Material sponsored or paid for should 
be clearly identified during the course 
of the program, one new rule states, 
and the broadcaster must refuse any 
program which he knows or believes 
to be false, deceptive or grossly exag- 
gerated. Another prohibits broadcast- 
ing of matter barred from the mails as 
fraudulently deceptive or obscene. A 
third cautions against the use of state- 
ments derogatory to other stations, or 
to competing products or services. 

A final section provides that when 
charges of its violation are filed in 
writing with the managing director, 
the board of directors shall investigate 
the charges and notify the accused 
station of its findings. 

In adopting the rules, the broadcasters 
intend to do their own housecleaning 
without waiting for action by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. 
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Simmons Develops a New 
Furniture Material 


A new composition material, to 
be used in the construction of 
casters and ultimately in larger 
units of furniture, has been de- 
veloped by the Simmons Com- 
pany, bed manufacturers. 

The new material, called zal- 
mite in courtesy to Z. G. Sim- 
mons of that company, is the 
product of a year of experimen- 
tal work. Casters of this ma- 
terial have been developed which 
outwear steel, an official of the 
company told SALES MANAGE- 
MENT. “In a test zalmite casters 
were put on the head end of a 
bed, steel on the foot end, and 
with 300 pounds’ weight on the 
bed it was rolled around a 
cement floor. One set of zalmite 
casters outlived seven sets otf 
steel.” 


Louis Ruthenburg Heads 
Copeland Products 


Louis Ruthenburg has been elected 
president and general manager of 
Copeland Products, Inc. He succeeds 
George W. Mason, who left a few 
weeks ago to become president and 
chairman of the board of Kelvinator, 
Inc. 

For the past two years, Mr. Ruthen- 
burg was vice-president and assistant 
general manager of the Yellow Truck 
& Coach Manufacturing Company. 


Life Goes After 
Ticket Scalpers 


Life will soon announce a new type 
of ticket service for the theatre-going 
public. The plan would eliminate the 
ticket brokers’ and scalpers’ charges in 
excess of the regular box office price. 
In connection with this new service, 
arrangements have been made with a 
number of the theatrical producers, 
whereby good seats will be available 
for Life readers at the regular box of- 
fice price. 


A. N. G. Appoints 
Committee Members 


Members of all 1929 committees of 
the Association of National Advertis- 
ers, except for Outdoor Advertising, 
were announced this week by Guy C. 
Smith, president. 

William F. Earls, United States Rub- 
ber Company, New York, is chairman 
of the dealer relations committee; Karl 
E. Kilby, Coleman Lamp & Stove 
Company, Wichita, Kansas, chairman 
of the farm paper committee; N. S. 
Greensfelder, Hercules Powder Com- 
pany, Wilmington, Delaware, indus- 
trial advertisers committee; Fred R. 
Davis, General Electric Company, 
magazine committee; A. T. Preyer, 
Vick Chemical Company, membership ; 
S. E. Conybeare, Armstrong Cork 
Company, newspaper; Stuart Peabody, 
Borden Company, program; Lee H. 
Bristol, Bristol-Myers Company, radio; 
C. M. Bolser, Strathmore Paper Com- 
pany, committee on cooperation with 
university professors; and Paul B. 
West, National Carbon Company, Inc., 
window and store display. 


Joins Gold Seal 


J. K. I. Cody has been appointed gen- 
eral sales manager of the Gold Seal 
Electrical Company, Inc., of New 
York, manufacturers of radio tubes 
and other electrical appliances and 
Edward R. Fiske, general field super- 
visor. 

Mr. Cody has been general manager 
of the National Cash Register Com- 
pany in Japan. 


Butterick Film 
*“Dramatizes”’ 
Store Layout 


Four hundred manufacturers and job- 
bers, serving the retail grocery trade, 
attended the premier of a new film 
“Better Grocery Stores,” as guests of 
the Progressive Grocer, a Butterick 
publication, at the Hotel Roosevelt, 
March 26. 

The purpose of the film is to visualize 
to owners and managers of grocery 
stores the advantage of proper store 
layout and displays. It is intended to 
show how proper layout and display 
will result in great profit to the grocery 
dealer through greater sales and 
through cutting down of time and 
labor in serving customers. 

This film, to be displayed before the 
retail grocery trade in large cities, will 
supplement talks given by the editor 
of the paper. 

The film traces the history of the gro- 
cery store from the “cracker barrel 
days” through the “gay nineties” up to 
its present development. It then con- 
trasts the disadvantages of the older 
type of layout of grocery stores with 
the advantages of the more modern 
type. It shows what the correct size 
of store should be for a given gross 
volume and gives examples of various 
layouts for stores of different depths 
and widths. At the same time it car- 
ries through it the theme of the old 
merchant who would not renew his 
equipment and layout and who gradu- 
ally lost business, but who in the end 
saw the light, remodeled his store, and 
again became a prosperous merchant in 
his locality. 


New England Sales 
Groups Combine 


The National Advertisers’ Club of 
Western Massachusetts and the Sales 
Managers’ Club of Central New Eng- 
land have combined as the Sales and 
Advertising Managers’ Association of 
Central New England. 

James E. Redman, sales manager of the 
automotive division of American 
Bosch Magneto Corporation, of 
Springfield, is president; A. H. Samp- 
son, director of sales promotion of 
the White & Wyckoff Manufacturing 
Company, of Holyoke, vice-president; 
J. J. Slein, advertising manager of 
Graton & Knight Company, of 
Worcester, secretary and treasurer. 
The first meeting of the merged or- 
ganization’ was held at the Hotel 
Kimball, Springfield, March 18. Meet- 
ings will be held the third Monday 
of each month. 
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Sears, Roebuck 
Will Open 126 
Units in 1929 


One hundred and twenty-six stores, 
stretching from Portland, Oregon, to 
Tampa, Florida, will be opened this 
year by Sears, Roebuck & Company, 
R. E. Wood, president, told SALeEs 
MANAGEMENT in an exclusive state- 
ment this week. Mr. Wood’s an- 
nouncement followed the appointment 
of Alvin E. Dodd to take charge of 
the retail activities of the company, 
announced last week. 

Although Mr. Wood did not feel at 
liberty to announce all of the stores, 
twenty-six Class A stores will be 
opened as follows: 


Pontiac, Michigan; Oklahoma City; Scran- 
ton; South Bend; Portland, Oregon; 
Denver; Houston; Cincinnati; Washington, 
D. C.; Indianapolis; Louisville; Pittsburgh; 
Syracuse; Buffalo; Rochester; Newark; 
Toledo; Jacksonville, Florida; Chattanooga; 
Miami; Grand Rapids; Duluth; Topeka: 
Charlotte, North Carolina; Gary and 
Tampa. 


Forty-one Class A stores, he said, are 
already in operation: 


Atlanta; Augusta; Boston; Cambridge; two 
at Cleveland; four at Chicago; Dallas; 
Des Moines; two at Detroit; Evansville: 
Fort Wayne; Hollywood; Long Beach; 
San Diego; San Francisco; two at Los 
Angeles; Seattle; Tacoma; Memphis; Nash- 
ville; Kansas City; two at St. Louis; two 
at Milwaukee; Minneapolis; Omaha; three 
at Philadelphia; Richmond; Salt Lake City: 
San Antonio; Wichita, Kansas; and 
Wilkes-Barre. 


Storrs Leaves A.E.R.A.; 
Committee in Charge 


Lucius S. Storrs has resigned as man- 
aging director of the American Elec- 
tric Railway Association, effective 
April 1, to become chairman of the 
board of the United Railways of Bal- 
timore, operating electric car lines and 
buses there. His successor will prob- 
ably not be chosen for about eight 
weeks. In the meantime the executive 
committee will assume active direction. 
A report that Calvin Coolidge would 
become head of the association—in- 
spired by the fact that Mr. Coolidge 
and Mr. Storrs traveled together from 
Northampton to New York last week 
—was said by officials of the associa- 
tion to be without foundation. 


D’Arcy Opens in Cleveland 


The D’Arcy Advertising Company, St. 
Louis, has opened an office in the 
Terminal Tower, Cleveland. It will 
be under the direction of John Young 
Brown, Jr., who has been with the 
company eight years. 


a 
C. M. Fuller 


Fuller Elected Head 


of Richfield Oil 


C. M. Fuller, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Richfield Oil 
Company, has been elected president 
to succeed James A. Talbot, now chair- 
man of the board, a new office. Mr. 
Talbot also will be head of the execu- 
tive and finance committees. 

Mr. Fuller began as a salesman for 
the Los Angeles Refining Company in 
1913. Later, when Richfield was con- 
solidated with Los Angeles Refining 
and the Kellogg oil companies, he was 
made general manager and a director 
of the new organization. In 1923, 
when Richfield was merged with the 
United Oil Company, he was made 
vice-president and general manager. 
No immediate changes in sales of 
operating policies are contemplated. 


Simmons Warehouse Plan 
Increases Turnover 
(Continued from page 730) 


goods to their dealers on time, and 
to help dealers know how greatly the 
warehouse system has cut down their 
inventories, as it has the company’s 
own. 

In a broader sense, however, it is not 
an advertisement at all. “In that copy 
we had nothing to sell,” Mr. Fowler 
said. ‘We wished merely to empha- 
size the service which the railroads 
render. No matter how effectively the 
warehouses and the rest of our distri- 
bution system may be run, we could 
not run it any better than the service 
which the railroads render.” 


Account Changes 


CurTIss AEROPLANE & MoToR COMPANY, 
Inc., Garden City, New York (including 
Curtiss Flying Service, Inc.; Sikorsky Avia- 
tion Corporation and Ireland Aircraft, Inc., 
of Garden City, and Curtiss-Robertson 
Manufacturing Company, St. Louis), and 
the MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
of Brooklyn, to William H. Denney Com- 
pany, Inc., of New York City. 


SHEFFIELD FARMS COMPANY, INC., New 
York City, dairy products, Sealect milk and 
cream, to N. W. Ayer & Son. 


SUPER MAID COOK-WARE CORPORATION, 
Chicago, to N. W. Ayer & Son. 


Los ANGELES SOAP COMPANY, Los An- 
geles, White King soap, to N. W. Ayer 
& Son. 


FOKKER AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, to Camp- 
bell-Ewald Company, San Francisco. 


WILSON FASTENER COMPANY, Cleveland, 
Wilsnap fasteners, hairpins. and lingerie 
clasps, to the John S. King Company, there. 


WAUKESHA MINERAL WATER: COMPANY, 
Waukesha, Wisconsin, Silver King Fizz and 
Silver King Ginger Ale, to Klau-Van 
Pietersom-Dunlap-Younggreen, Inc., of 
Milwaukee. Magazines and newspapers. 


RUNDLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Mil- 
waukee, porcelain bathroom equipment 
to Klau-VanPietersom-Dunlap-Younggreen, 
Inc. 


MERITOL CORPORATION, Des Moines, La 
Perle beauty products, to Cole’s, Inc., of 
that city. Magazines and newspapers. 


CHAIN Propucts COMPANY, Cleveland, 
Hodell tire chains and various types of 
weldless wire chains, to the John S. King 
Company, there. Trade papers and direct 
mail. 


SEHAM, INc., New York City, Sa-Se-Maid 
smocks, house dresses and Hoover aprons, 
to Reimers & Whitehill, Inc., of that city. 


GREEN Duck COMPANY, advertising novel- 
ties; RUSSELL-HAMPTON COMPANY, fra- 
ternal and club supplies; AMERICAN 
CASEMENT WINDOW HARDWARE SUPPLY 
CoMPANY and J. B. LAMORERE & COM- 
PANY, real estate, of Chicago, and the 
DuRHAM MANUFACTURING COMPANY, of 
Muncie, Indiana, radiator covers and metal 
furniture, to David H. Colcord, Inc., 
Chicago. 


W. E. WILLARD & COMPANY, INC., New 
York City, fiscal agents for the United 


‘States Banking Corporation, to Metropolitan 


Advertising Company, there. 


SYNTHANE CORPORATION, Oaks, Pennsyl- 
vania, laminated Bakelite products, to John 
Falkner Arndt & Company, of Philadelphia. 
Trade journals and direct mail. 


LIKLY LuGGAGE, INC., Fitchburg, Massa- 
chusetts, newspaper and dealer-help adver- 
tising, to the Porter Corporation of Boston; 
national magazine advertising to the United 
Advertising Agency, Inc., of New York. 
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An Outline of Mergers 


(Continued from page 716) 


portunities it has given its executives. 
But the greatest millionaire factory of 
all time is the General Motors Cor- 
poration. Eighty of its executives 
became millionaires in three years. 
Probably as many more millionaires 
were created among the ranks of per- 
sons only indirectly connected with 
the company. Tens of thousands of 
humbler General Motors workers 
shared liberally in the corporation’s 
prosperity. 

But let us not judge success alto- 
gether by the standard of money. A 
better gauge is the standard of living 
that exists. The average person in 
this country is living better and is en- 
joying more comforts than at any 
previous time in our history. The 
reason is that the large corporations 
provide more jobs at better wages and 
offer a greater security of employment 
than could less successful smaller con- 
cerns. After all, the average person 
is better off to be on a generous and 
permanent payroll than if he were 
struggling with a little business of his 
own. 


Stockholder Control 


Another point to consider in analyz- 
ing the effect of consolidations on the 
opportunity for the individual is that 
some 15,000,000 persons in the 
United States are in business for them- 
selves and are on a payroll at the same 
time. These 15,000,000 persons own 
stock and bonds in corporate enter- 
prises. Any person that owns securi- 
ties in a company has capital invested 
in the business and to that extent is 
a proprietor, even though he is draw- 
ing wages or a salary from someone 
else. 

At the outset of this article the 
statement was made that a business is 
controlled by the consuming public. 
Another source of control is the stock- 
holder. Management cannot become 
very arbitrary or avaricious or neglect- 
ful when it is trying to steer safely 
between the consumer on one side 
and the stockholder on the other. If 
the consumer is dissatisfied, he will 
take his patronage elsewhere and the 
business will immediately feel the con- 
sequences of his displeasure. If the 
stockholder is dissatisfied, he may go 
so far as to oust the management. 

We recently witnessed two examples 
of the power of the aggrieved stock- 
holder. We saw Col. Robert W. 
Stewart ousted from the chairmanship 
of the board of the Standard Oil Com- 


pany of Indiana. There was no 


question as to the success of his man- 
agement, but the majority of the 
stockholders did not like some of his 
policies and got rid of him. In like 
manner, the Childs family were dis- 
lodged from the management of 
Childs restaurants. The stockholders 
objected to William Childs’ operating 
methods. 

This power of the stockholder may 
prove to be a decided disadvantage to 
the large corporation. If management 
has to pay too much heed to the voice 
of the stockholders, it may not always 
serve the company best. If the 
security of the dividend rate is the 
thing to be thought of first, the 
security of the business itself may 
be neglected. Often it is wiser to 
plow profits back into the company for 
a year or two and pass the dividend. 
The corporation with thousands of 
stockholders cannot always do this. 
The smaller, individually owned busi- 
ness can plow back profits as long as 
it wishes and thus build solidly for 
the future. Many of our best-man- 
aged businesses have followed this 
course. The Ford Motor Company is 
the most conspicuous example. 

In this one fact alone there is an 
influence that will always give a 
worth-while advantage to the smaller 
company. This influence is strong 
enough to keep the big combines from 
dominating business. 


Changing Markets 


Trying to satisfy the consumer is 
another influence that will always tend 
to check the growth of the big com- 
bine. Virgil Jordan, chief economist 
of the National Industrial Conference 
Board, recently explained how this 
works when he said: 

“In such a situation every large 
manufacturing organization producing 
a few highly standardized products by 
rigidly large-scale automatic machine 
processes proves itself far too inflex- 
ible to cope with changing market 
conditions. In order to adjust itself 
it has to stop producing for long 
periods, scrap and rebuild a large part 
of its equipment, with consequent loss 
in overhead expense and acute local 
unemployment. Good will, unless 
firmly established, is apt to suffer dur- 
ing the period of inactivity. 

“It is becoming clear that it is not 
the scale of operations, but the intel- 
ligence, adaptability and alertness of 
the individual management in co- 
ordinating its production with its mar- 
ket that will count in the future. The 


small concern is likely to have 
a greater flexibility of adjustment to 
consumer demand than the large one.” 

That Big Business must play square 
was explained not long ago by C. K. 
Woodbridge, until recently president 
of the Kelvinator Corporation and now 
associated with Prince & Whitely. 
Said Mr. Woodbridge: 

“Business is definitely tied up with 
the welfare of the people at large. 
This is reflected in the marketing of 
products as well as in the ownership 
of business enterprises. 

“Arbitrary individual ownership of 
business is disappearing. Division of 
ownership through stockholders has 
made thousands of partners in a single 
enterprise. It is well for business to 
remember that its market for service or 
product is to great numbers of the 
same kind of people as it employs, and 
in order to hold customers it must re- 
tain public confidence.” 

Owen D. Young spoke along the 
same lines shortly before he sailed for 
the reparations conference. He said: 

“Big Business no longer is feared 
by the people. Exploiters no longer 
own the big concerns. Their shares 
are spread from one end of the coun- 
try to the other. The vast organiza- 
tions are in skilled hands and the road 
is reasonably safe.” 


Cannot Lead in All Lines 


But perhaps the best assurance we 
have that Big Business cannot run 
amuck and squash smaller organiza- 
tions may be found in the status of 
Mr. Young’s own concern—the Gen- 
eral Electric Company.: It is admitted- 
ly an almost perfectly managed 
corporation. It has scores of lines, 
some of which are motors, power 
equipment, transformer equipment, 
meters, trolley line material, wiring 
devices and centrifugal compressors. 

Now the startling thing about Gen- 
eral Electric’s postion is that it enjoys 
a position of recognized leadership in 
only a few of its lines. In some of its 
lines it stands second. In others it 
stands third, fourth, fifth and so on. 
The companies that stand first in some 
of these lines are, where it is not 
Westinghouse, much smaller outfits 
than General Electric. The fact that 
they are able to stand first, despite 
such gigantic competition, proves the 
point of this article that the small con- 
cern can buck the big fellow if it 
wants to. 

The fact is that the big corporation, 
like General Electric, has to run each 
of its different lines as a separate 
business. And, as a separate business, 
the line is really no better off than 
if it were in the hands of some vastly 
smaller enterprise. 
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A Study of Salesmen’s 


Earnings in Various Lines 
(Continued from page 728) 


Filing systems and sup- 


rrr §25 225 
Visible filing equip- 

UD soc cece eae 511 174 
Filing equipment .... 600 125 
Special writing machine 500 200 
Typewriters and sup- 

haw ¥s0seet 450 225 

Store equipment 
Store equipment ..... 700 150 
Show cases and store 

Skane ves 500 200 
Cash registers ....... 300 
Soda fountain, hotel, 

druggist equipment 

and supplies ...... 240 140 
Soda fountain mfg.... 700 150 
Water and_ beverage 

coolers and dispensers 340 200 
Soda fountain ....... 800 200 
Window display fixtures 350 200 

Janitors’ supplies 
eee 700 400 
OD. kc navies 380 235 

Miscellaneous 
Medical books to physi- 

Se ee 1,000 300 
Industrial brushes .... 665 180 
Broom mfg. ........ 200 100 
Corn brooms and 

whisk brooms ..... 300 100 
oe ee 1,114 388 
Collections: claims 

a 100 75 
Nursery and landscape 

piamtimg ......... 300 100 
die pealt « ee a 350 100 
Public utilities: 

telephone ........ 225 135 
Real estate ......... 1,000 150 
Real estate ......... 2,500 100 
School supplies ...... 291 125 
Silverware .......... 1,666 150 
Tobacco: wholesale 

MY 480d t-05.9 9-44 550 150 

ee 475 200 
Toys: children’s 

WE oe bx ses 500 250 
Toy electric trains ... 750 300 
Baby carriages ...... 900 324 


“Glorify’’ Housewife 
in Bab-O Campaign 


Wonderful Reception! 


Reports from all parts of the country in- 
dicate the Radio Station Section has been 
enthusiastically received by advertisers 
and agencies. 


Now, for the first time, there is available 
the same invaluable information on radio 
broadcasting rates as is found on daily 
newspapers, farm papers, general maga- 
zines and business papers in the regular 
edition of STANDARD RATE & 
DATA SERVICE. 


.' STANDARD RATE & DATA SERVICE 


The National Authority 
536 LAKE SHORE DRIVE 


CHICAGO 


Many an advertising 
and sales executive 
has cut his problems 
to a minimum with 
this Service. You can, 
too! 


~ _/ 


Special 30-Day Approval Order 


Standard Rate & Data Service, 
536 Lake Shore Drive, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


; You may send us—prepaid—the current number of Standard Rate & Data Service, 
including the Radio Station Section, with all bulletins since it was issued, which we are 
to have the privilege of using 30 days. 


If we are not convinced of the value of this Service at the end of that time, we 
shall return the issue and our obligation is ended. Otherwise, you may consider us 
subscribers and send a revised copy each month for one year. It is to be maintained 
by bulletins issued every other day, and we understand the cost is $30.00 per year 
(Canada and Foreign $35.00). 


One hundred to one thousand line 
copy in 150 newspapers was used this 
week by B. T. Babbitt, Inc., to an- 
nounce ‘National Bab-O Week” and 
to inaugurate the company’s 1929 ad- 
vertising program. Women’s and 
grocery trade magazines are also being 
employed. 
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Half Each Week 


iow ‘wouldn’t give any efficiency medals to a 
merchant who closed his place three business 
days a week. You wouldn’t expect him to sell as 
much as the man who kept open all week. 


It is much the same with the manufacturer who 
tries to cover Minnesota and the Northwest with- 
out advertising to farmers. He is reaching less 
than half his prospects. 


More than 50% of the Northwest population 
lives on farms. Most of these farmers trade in 
small towns where farm trade exceeds town trade. 
Dealer selections are largely influenced by brand 
preferences of farm families. 


Merchants recognize this condition. They not 
-only want their merchandise to be advertised in 
farm papers but are themselves advertising in THE 
FARMER. The Hardware Stores Campaign (de- 
tails sent on request) is another proof that in the 
Northwest “he who sells the farmer sells the terri- 
tory.” 


Reach this powerful element of your Northwest 
sales through the Northwest’s only weekly farm 


fer ’, 
Weekly Farm Paper 


Standard Farm Papers, Inc., Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
307 No. Michigan Ave., ome dl 250 Park Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. ne New York 
A Northwestern Institution Since 1882 
Member Standard Farm Paper Unit 


T. R. Gerkin 


Summer Sales Increased 
30 Per Cent 

(Continued from page 719) 
were from the factory and were ‘going 
to take the order back personally’ en- 
abled us to close many sales that had 
been hanging fire. 

“In one city, we called on a trust 
company that was just completing a 
new building. We found representa- 
tives of six competitors waiting when 
we arrived, but when our agent sent 
in word that he had a man there from 
the factory, we were admitted first. 
Bids had been submitted and ours was 
the highest of the lot, but our factory 
representative succeeded in making 
that board of directors believe that our 
product was worth the higher price. 
They listened to his story, asked some 
questions, then asked him about the 
other products. Without knocking 
the others, he took each and compared 
it with ours, point for point, and when 
he had finished, they gave him the 
order. 

“The six competitors meantime sat 
in an outer office and when we left 
they were told that the order had been 
placed. They didn’t even get in to 
state their claims! 

“Another nice order — and one 
which later developed into still bigger 
business—was secured from a company 
that operates a fleet of ocean steamers. 
We had learned that such operators are 
not so much interested in the initial 
cost of equipment as they are in its 
durability and so we didn’t hesitate to 
quote them a price on the best instal- 
lation that could be made. 

“One competitor had quoted a price 
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of $690 and we asked $1,200 for the 
same job. We had prepared a special 
sample and we had no difficulty in 
demonstrating the superiority of our 
product. We told them that we could 
do the job just as cheap as anyone, 
but that we didn’t think they wanted 
a cheap job. As a final clincher, we 
told them that we were going to chro- 
miumplate the humidifiers to rust- 
proof them against salt water. 

“We got the order, not for just one 
ship, but for ten ships; a $12,000 job. 
We have since received orders, without 
further solicitation, to equip thirty-two 
more ships at an approximate cost of 
$38,000! 

“While we, of course, wanted these 
big orders, the chief purpose was to 
get the agents out telling their pros- 
pects that unless they placed their or- 
ders before they went away on vaca- 
tion, it would be impossible to have 
their installations made before the heat 
was turned on. 

“Our sales increased 30 per cent in 
July and August, as compared with 
July and August, 1927, and the in- 
crease for the remainder of the year 
amounted to 27 per cent and so we 
consider our little campaign quite suc- 
cessful, even though we didn’t stage 
any spectacular contest or give away 
a lot of prizes.” 


Sales Policies that Built 
the Kohler Company 


(Continued from page 718) 
Wisconsin National Guard here 
which is the pride of the town, not 
to say of the state. 

“While I play golf, am an enthusi- 
astic horseback rider and am greatly 
interested in aviation, I think I have 
found my keenest pleasure in the 
building of the town of Kohler. It 
is intensely modern and _ intensely 
American. There is not a house or 
a building in it that needs moderniz- 
ing. Frankly, I’m proud of it, and 
when a visitor tells me that it is 
uniquely beautiful—as most visitors 
whom I meet do—I get a 100 per cent 
dividend on all the time and work I 
have put into it. I hope its dominant 
trait of public-spiritedness will always 
be as conspicuous as it is today. 

“Its beauty, unblemished by a sin- 
gle example of hideous architecture, is 
very satisfying to me, but I am still 
more interested in its community 
spirit.” 

In the course of his campaign, Mr. 
Kohler traveled some ten thousand 
miles in his big monoplane and he is 
now developing a model aviation field. 

He served as regent of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin for many years. 


Fort Worth— 
West Texas 


THE CHOICEST PART OF THE 


Texas MARKEL 


THROUGH THE 


Star Telegram 
Record Telegram 


Circulation Now Over 125,000 


DAILY OR SUNDAY 
Covering More Than 1,100 Towns 


A OIL 
10 to I LIVESTOCK 
Buy for the COTTON 
Advertising GRAIN 
Dollar 


—The people who buy this 


Fort Worth circulation have the buying 
habit—the buying power— 


West Texas and they have influence. 


Population Over 2,000,000 
96% Native White Born 


ForT WortH STAR-TELEGRAM 
Fort Worth Record-Telegram 
JUST A NEWSPAPER 


Largest Circulation in Texas 


AMON G. CARTER A. L. SHUMAN 
President and Publisher Vice-President and Adv. Director 


Charter Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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ELABORING STRAW MEN: There is loud beat- 
ing of tom-toms against someone’s proposal to 
establish a ‘“‘czar’”’ of advertising like Will Hays in 

the movies, and Judge Landis in baseball. If any such 
proposal were up for serious discussion the welkin should 
ring with the din of protest. For advertising is in no 
need of censor or arbiter or pooh bah, and if, through 
accident, such a functionary were installed he would find 
himself about as useful as a snow cleaner in Hades. Not 
because there is nothing to be done but because nothing 
in the situation calls for a dictatorship or anything of 
that sort. The director of the Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions, O. C. Harn, thinks that something might be ac- 
complished to curb the abuse of paid testimonials if the 
leading advertising agencies and national advertisers were 
to agree on a code to govern testimonials, leaving to par- 
ticular industries, the tobacco industry, for example, the 
job of enforcing it after the manner of absolute rulers 
or otherwise. But why talk of ukases in particular cases 
when there is general agreement that advertising is in 
no need of ukases, and wouldn’t be likely to submit to 
them if they were launched. The vital need is of stand- 
ards set up by competent and representative authority, 
which would serve to concentrate public opinion on what 
may fairly be done in presenting the claims of goods of- 
fered for sale, and enable those who are brought intc 
responsible contact with such claims to deal justly with 
all the interests involved. Belaboring straw men whom 
nobody cares anything about will not diminish the num- 
ber of real obstacles in the way of wider acceptance of 
the principles of truth in advertising. 
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OOR RETAIL ADVERTISING: Although de- 

partment stores do a large part of the retail busi- 

ness of most American cities, and many of them 
are highly prosperous, it is not yet clear that as a class 
they have justified the capital investment which they rep- 
resent. This is due mainly to high overhead. They oc- 
cupy expensive sites, their staffs are very large, and they 
encounter great difficulty in trying to adjust load to vary- 
ing volume. Merger of department stores into chains is, 
in many cases, responsive to this sort of economic pres- 
sure. These facts give unusual interest to recent criti- 
cism of department store advertising. According to the 
advertising director of Macy’s, a New York store, which 
has enjoyed exceptional prosperity and expansion, there 
is great waste of effort in the copy which figures so 
largely in the local display volume of newspapers. He 
thinks most of it fails of its object, due to lack of con- 
tinuity of design and execution. He criticizes the big 
stores for concentrating attention on their advertising 


plans when the subject is first taken up and then allow- 
ing subordinates to use day-to-day copy for sales or other 
temporary purposes, thereby sacrificing the advantages of 
accumulated effects of well-thought out plans. The same 
sort of strictures are pronounced by William Nelson 
Taft, editor of the Retail Ledger. The average store- 
keeper, Mr. Taft says, does not think enough about ad- 
vertising to look ahead for six months—or six weeks, 
for that matter. Consequently most of the stores devote 
their valuable space to price lists and meaningless adjec- 
tives which through much repetition have lost their power 
to command confidence. He finds in this practice the 
reason for failure of much retail advertising to show in- 
creasing returns commensurate with added costs and cir- 
culation. He thinks the newspapers should help by sup- 
plying merchandising ideas to their largest customers, but 
is inclined most strongly to blame the store managers for 
not taking a more intelligent interest in a part of their 
work which is vital to their success. It is surprising that 
such admonition should be necessary when it is consid- 
ered that, according to good authorities on the subject, 
half the sales of most department stores are more or less 
dependent on advertising of their stock. 
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ICTORY GOES WITH UNITY OF CONTROL: 

Business men may find inspiration to unity of ef- 

fort in what has been said of Marshal Foch’s su- 
preme achievement. There may be differences of opinion 
among military experts as to the part played by the host of 
our fresh troops in the battle arena. Proponents of sea 
power may continue to believe that control of ocean-borne 
commerce was decisive. Importance is attached to the effect 
of President Wilson’s utterances in breaking the morale 
of Germany’s fighting spirit. But all agree that what 
brought the war to a speedy end after the dubious days 
of the spring of 1918 was the masterly use made by 
Foch of the supreme power which was entrusted to him 
after four trying years of divided counsels among the 
Allies. The history of great commercial enterprises is 
replete with illustrations of the same principle. Success 
attends organization of efforts through many channels di- 
rected to the main objective under plans which reduce 
to a minimum any lack of harmony that interferes with 
concert of action. Great executives who accomplish no- 
table results are those who make of common aim the main- 
spring of everything done under their direction. Foch’s 
duties as generalissimo were short-lived because he used 
every force at his command with vigor and singleness of 
purpose. He made sure that the units were able to function 
with maximum efficiency and then drove forward as a 
coherent whole. This is the essence of leadership, whether 
it be concerned with armies of soldiers or armies of fac- 
tory operatives and salesmen. They must be induced to 
work together if greatest triumph is to be achieved, a 
fact which is still ignored by many who ascribe to 
ill luck what is due to failure to realize one of the ® ® 
chief prerequisites to success. 
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 oSALES 
NCREASE 


O you this heading might seem quite exaggerated. How- 

ever, we have on file some interesting figures showing 
the great increase in sales of some of our clients. In every case 
these figures prove that sales contests, using merchandise 
prizes, pay big dividends. The most successful firms use them. 


a 


We can prove this by giving you the names of our clients 
who are sold on this plan. These names will be supplied 
upon application. They represent, in some cases, cor- 
porations having selling forces of 500 to 20,000 men. 
We have worked with some of these firms for over five 
years. 


a 


We will gladly submit ideas on plans for sales contests, 
for which we make no service charge. 


Our plan for furnishing merchandise prizes is decidedly 
unique. No charge is made until your salesmen have 
earned their prizes. 


Drop us a line and let us 
tell you about our service. 


we Te 
"et Ohio . 
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The right product . . 
markets and competition ... 
sales methods .... 
—and then Advertising 


DORRANCE, SULLIVAN & COMPANY, Inc. 


ADVERTISING 
130 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 


Double-Barreled Sales Effort 
for New Refrigerator 
(Continued from page 707) 


columns by 1534 inches, it featured 
the fact that: “At 11 o'clock Tomor- 
row the Treasure Chest Opens,” and 
added that: ‘You don’t need to meas- 
ure forty paces from the giant oak and 
dig out six feet of sea sand in order 
to locate this treasure chest. Here it 
is . . . and in it the Little Pirates 
have hidden for you a treasure that’s 
worth its weight in pirate gold. . . 

Each of these advertisements, as 
well as the direct-mail pieces, carried 
the dealer's name and address. 

On the evening of March 21 a large 
cardboard key was hung on doorknobs 
in residential districts. On one side 
of this “key” the resident was in- 
formed that this was “Your Treasure 
Chest Key to a storehouse of good 
things. At 11 o'clock, March 22, the 
Treasure Chest Opens. Come in and 
see it.” Beneath this was the dealer’s 
imprint. 

In the meantime the opening an- 
nouncement of the new model ap- 
peared in the Saturday Evening Post 
on March 21 (issue of March 23), 
the day before the opening of the 
chest. This was a four-color double- 


page spread. 


Opening Day Activities 
The day of the opening five- 
column by nineteen-inch newspaper 
advertisements appeared in all cities 
and towns of 5,000 population or 
over, presenting the new model. 

The actual opening of the treasure 
chest was impressively conducted in 
every dealer’s display window, usually 
in the presence of a throng of curious 
ones whose interest had been aroused 
by the mystery campaign. 

On the following day a newspaper 
ad announced that: “The Treasure 
Chest Is Open. In it was a General 
Electric All-Steel Refrigerator. . . 
In place of diamonds, gold and finely 
wrought silver that might have tum- 
bled out when the great Treasure 
Chest was opened, there stands re- 
vealed a thing of greater value still— 
the new small-family All-Steel General 
Electric Refrigerator.” 

One of the new-model refrigerators 
was actually housed in the chest and 
remained there on display, with the 
chest door open, of course, during the 
remainder of the campaign. 

Dealers were also supplied with ap- 
propriate publicity stories for their 
local papers on March 22, and on that 
busy day they were instructed to mail 
the first of three folders to prospects. 
This was an announcement of the new 
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model, pictured in a rich setting in 
colors. 

The second mailing of the series, 
“Revealing the Refrigerator of the 
Future,’ will go out today, and the 
third, featuring ‘Simplified electric 
refrigeration now within the reach of 
every home,” will be mailed April 5. 

The manufacturer's opening news- 
paper announcement, which appeared 
March 22, had invited readers to listen 
in on the General Electric Hour, 
broadcast from 9 to 10 p. m., Eastern 
time, Saturday evening, March 23, 
over a network of forty-two radio sta- 
tions. Oral announcement of the new 
model was made then by T. K. Quinn, 
manager of the electric refrigeration 
department. 

One other advertising medium re- 
mained and that was not overlooked 
by any means. By April 1 a showing 
of lithographed posters on approxi- 
mately 8,000 panels, blanketing the 
country with this outdoor advertising, 
will be completed. 

Dealers have been supplied with a 
series of ten straight product advertise- 
ments, to run in their local papers at 
stated intervals during the remainder 
of the campaign, which will continue 
through April 12. 

As it was anticipated that the novel- 
ty of the Treasure Chest display would 
wear off before the end of the cam- 
paign, dealers were supplied a series 
of three colorful window cards to be 
mounted in an easel frame, provided 
for the purpose. 


Why Our New Distribution 

Plan Begins with Retailer 
(Continued from page 722) 

the largest buyer on a wide range of 

necessary goods. 

Under the plan, a group of three 
interests remain independent, yet they 
are held together by the sheer force 
of the service which each renders to 
‘the others, to the end that the public 
will benefit because of the elimination 
‘of the competitive waste now 
‘prevalent. Furthermore, I am_ sure 
that the operation of the plan will 
‘overcome the feeling on the part of 
some manufacturers, wholesalers and 
retailers that they are entitled to a 
profit merely because they are in busi- 
‘ness, and substitute the conviction that 
‘they are entitled to profits only to the 
extent that they render real and eco- 
nomic service. This is the essence of 
our plan, and I am convinced that only 
‘by utilizing the methods outlined here 
can the manufacturer solve the many 
perplexing problems of distribution 
‘that now hamper his success and 
‘threaten his existence. 


OMAHA’S 
12 Largest Advertisers 


Place in the World-Herald 


MORE THAN TWICE 


The Advertising Lineage They Schedule 
in the Other Paper! 


Omaha paper. The figures: 


Other Paper 


During 1928 these same 12 largest 


than those of the other paper. 


During the first 2 months of 1929 the 12 largest advertisers of Omaha carried 
in The World-Herald over twice as much advertising as they did in the other 


World-Herald ........... 
ree 260,424 lines 

The World-Herald was used by these 12 largest advertisers to print 68 per 
cent of the total advertising they put in the Omaha newspapers. 
entire advertising lineage in the World-Herald. 


World-Herald retail advertising rates are from 1 to 2 cents per line higher 


Lele awn tee 561,491 lines 


advertisers used 64 per cent of their 


THE OMAHA WORLD-HERALD 


February, 1929, net paid 


Daily 132,638 


Sunday 133,783 


National Representatives: 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT 


LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


N?2 more slow hand-feeding of envel-_ 


opes into an addressing machine 
one by one! — Get a demonstration of 
this wonderful new popular-priced ad- 
dresser. — It automatically feeds envel- 
opes into itself as fast as you can turn 
the crank. 

DOES A DAY’S WORK 
IN 5 MINUTES 
Four times faster than other addressing 
machines of similar size and price. 
For complete information and a FREE 
BOOK on Direct-Mail Advertising, pin 
this ad. to your business letterhead and 
mail to us. 


ELEIO TT 
ADDRESSING MACHINE CoO. 
149 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 


miss] OsiPPI 


A Good State 
in Which to 
Advertise 
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Some of the more than 8 
national advertisers who 


MISS] GSIPPI 


New Orleans Times- 
Picayune 

True Story Magazine 

Van Antwerp’s Seed Store 

Willys-Overland Automobile 

Armour & Co. Star Hams 


Paes 
‘ tO BE 
as shown by “Me ~— 
their adver- Ras Pn 
tising in 


THE # DAILY HERALD 


Herald Building Herald Buildiag 


Gulfport Mississippi Biloxi 
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The Salesman Who Says “My 
Territory Has Gone to the Dogs” 


(Continued from page 706) 


The most successful new man in my 
own organization didn’t know an oc- 
casiona! chair from a cogswell when 
he came with us a few months ago. 
He had sold clothing for ten years. 
I assigned him to a territory that had 
slumped because his predecessor went 
on the theory that he could live off the 
commissions on mail sales. I gave 
this new man an armful of printed 
material, catalogs, photographs, price 
lists, etc., and told him to run along 
and study it until he knew it back- 
wards. He was a college man and 
could do his own reading. 

A few days later he came back. He 
was quite enthusiastic over the line; 
said he was completely sold and felt 
that he was prepared to go. I said: 
‘No, you aren’t—you have only start- 
ed to get ready to go. I am going to 
turn you over to a man who knows 
the production end of this business and 
you are to start at the lumber yard 
and go through to the shipping de- 
partment. Use your eyes and ears as 
you go along. Get a bird’s-eye-view of 
how the goods that you are to sell are 
made. Ask all the questions you like. 
Then come back here.” 


Two-Hour “Running Talk” 


When he came back the second time 
he was sure he was all set. But he 
wasn't. He spent three days in the 
sample room and sales office. Then 
I gave him a two-hour “running talk,” 
to the effect that he was on his own 
when he hit the road and that his fu- 
ture with the company depended up- 
on his ability to produce a reasonable 
quota of business during his first three 
months. 

That man led the entire organiza- 
tion during the first six months he 
was with us. He was given a job to 
do; the responsibility was placed upon 
his own shoulders. Of course, he made 
mistakes and he met discouragement 
but he came in at the end of each trip 
and we checked up together. 

He did one thing which most new 
men seem to think is beneath their 
pride. He told his dealers that he 
was a newcomer in the furniture busi- 
ness and asked them not to expect too 
much. Then he surprised them with 
the knowledge which he displayed and 
the sound merchandising ideas which 
he passed on to them. 

This story ties in with my point that 
men must, in the future, come into 


the selling business better prepared. 
They must be higher type men; stu- 
dents of merchandise and merchan- 
dising methods, capable of doing their 
own thinking. I cite this particular 
instance to indicate how we may build 
sales organizations which will not 
need injections of dope to counteract 
attacks of slumpitis. 

The salesman who has made good 
on his own account need only be re- 
minded, in case he does go into a 
slump, of his past performance, and 
that he is expected to pull himself out. 
Unless he is itching to retire, he'll 
come back and he won't be so apt to 
slip again soon. 


Expected Help in the Field 


There are a number of men in our 
organization who have been on the 
same territories for a good many years. 
When I came with the company in 
charge of sales I was a younger man 
than any of these old-timers. Most of 
them jumped to the conclusion that | 
intended spending most of my time in 
the field with them and some didn't 
like the idea. 

One of these men, after we had got- 
ten under way on a new program, be- 
gan to complain about his quota, ar- 
guing that his territory wasn’t good 
for so much business. I was told by 
my associates that he liked to be 
babied. I saw no reason why he should 
be rocked to sleep every night. I 
checked up on his past performance, 
compared the territory with others of 
the same class and found the quota to 
be reasonable. Then I waded into him 
and he bucked like a young bronco. 
He was called into headquarters. 1 
met him for the first time with a smile 
and assured him that regardless of the 
results of the conference that he and 
I were going to be friends. 

Well, we got together and he went 
back to work. And he worked. He 
turned in the best year’s business since 
those memorable war days when he 
had to run away from orders. The 
next year I handed him an increase 
and he went up in the air again. He 
said the business wasn’t there. I said 
it was. Then he came at me in this 
fashion: 

“If you are so sure the business is 
here why don’t you come on out and 
show me? JI tell you I know this ter- 
ritory—it’s different.” 

He thought he had me, but my re- 


ply was shorter than it was sweet: “If 
I were to come I would expect you to 
show me. It’s your territory—not 
mine—but it is my job to say how 
much business the company expects in 
order to retain a man in a given ter- 
ritory. As long as you are the man 
on the job it’s your responsibility to 
tie into it to win—not to argue that 
it can’t be done.” 

That man is not only still on the 
job, but whatever quota is given him 
now is accepted and he begins a new 
year with the assurance: “I'll make it 
or bust.” He invites me out to visit 
him whenever I am going in that di- 
rection, but never does he dare me to 
show him. 

Whenever our men are in for a 
sales conference or day’s visit I make 
it a point to go over, in detail, the 
sales department program of work. I 
take plans that are in the making; ad- 
vertising material in process; pending 
deals; correspondence going through; 
compilation of data; preparation of in- 
formation for salesmen; training 
course, etc., and show them what it’s 
all about. My favorite comment is: 
“Bill (Henry or Tom), you might just 
as well know the inside workings of 
this department. It not only helps you 
to appreciate what we are trying to do 
for you here, but maybe you'll op- 
erate the controls one of these days.” 

Which leads me to what I believe 
is the most important conclusion of 
this whole discussion: If we sales man- 
agers will not only deal with salesmen 
as if they were honest-to-goodness nor- 
mal men, shoot straight and take them 
into our confidence on our aims, func- 
tions and accomplishments, we will 
have less and less need to tear what 
little hair we have left in desperate 
attempts to compound new concoc- 
tions to counter-act their weaknesses. 


Modern Selling Turns 
Hobby into a Nation- 
Wide Business 


(Continued from page 709) 

on conservation before the Ohio So- 
ciety of New York, Mr. Davey de- 
clared that the fine old trees in Central 
Park were dying as a result of neglect. 
He said most of them could be saved. 

These remarks were spread over 
the front pages of the New York 
newspapers, and instantly drew fire 
from the city authorities, especially 
Park Commissioner Gallatin. Davey 
fired back at his critics. Finally, the 
Advertising Club of New York ar- 
ranged a luncheon at which Davey 
and Gallatin were speakers. Davey 
renewed his statements. Gallatin ad- 
mitted that the old trees were dying, 
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but denied the cause was neglect. It 
was his contention that they were be- 
ing poisoned by noxious gases in the 
aitr—carbon monoxide from the ex- 
haust of automobiles, and sulphur di- 
oxide from the chimneys cf New 
York. 

To determine the correctness of this 
theory, Mr. Davey employed two em- 
inent scientists from New York to 
make exhaustive tests of the air. The 
results showed conclusively there were 
no poisonous gases of consistent con- 
centration to be considered. Indeed, 
scientists found that a sufficient con- 
centration of carbon monoxide to af- 
fect vegetation in Central Park would 
be fatal to human life. 

Following the debate and the chem- 
ical tests, the New York Herald Trib- 
une carried a lead editorial suggest- 
ing a show down. It urged upon the 
city hall that Mr. Davey be given an 
opportunity to prove his claims. Re- 
sponding to a telegram from the Ad- 
vertising Club, Mr. Davey said he 
was quite willing to accept the test, 
without expense to the city of New 
York. The work began in June, 1925. 
One hundred trees, all of them in a 
dying condition, were selected for the 
test. The roots were aerated. They 


Current Business 


Completely overshadowing all other 
factors in the business situations this 
week was the crisis in credit condi- 
tions brought on by the concerted 
action of the Federal Reserve banks 
in refusing to furnish any considerable 
supplies to the call money market. 
The resulting sensational rise in call 
money rates caused a violent reaction 
in the stock market. Time money 
stiffened and sixty-day bankers’ accept- 
ances rose to three-quarters above the 
official rediscourt rate. Whether these 
disturbances will affect business ad- 
versely cannot yet be determined. The 
object, of course, is to protect business 
by compelling the security speculators 
to give up funds that should be avail- 
able at reasonable prices for the pur- 
poses of commercial transactions. But 
no one can tell what general effect 
may ensue from a check to the opti- 
mistic sentiment that attends rising 
security prices. It is significant, how- 
ever, that nearly all other indices of 
the week are favorable. 


Total Transactions 


Bank clearings for the week ended 
March 21 totaled $14,509,243,000, 
swollen by income tax payments. This 
was 14.5 per cent more than in the 
same week last year. Sixteen cities 


were fed an emergency food for the 
purpose of stimulating immediate 
growth. The tops were pruned sci- 
entifically in order to bring them to 
a proper balance with the root sys- 
tem. Later, they were fed with a 
food designed to give a more perma- 
nent effect to the temporary stimulus 
produced by the emergency food. 

In the same month of the following 
year, photographs were made of all 
trees treated and compared with the 
photographs taken of the same trees 
before treatment. They demonstrated 
to the most casual observer that great 
results had been accomplished. Ex- 
perts of the Davey company made a 
thorough inspection of every tree and 
reported 90 per cent of the trees 
showed improvement, some to a very 
great extent, and 10 per cent were 
holding their own. Last summer, the 
trees were in a still better condition. 

Traditional idealism, a keen sense 
of advertising value and quick per- 
ception of sales values prompted this 
free service to the dying trees in Cen- 
tral Park. The result converted a num- 
ber of skeptics, and a great many per- 
sons in New York and outlying resi- 
dence regions were sold on this serv- 
ice and availed themselves of it. 


Indices 


outside New York were up, but the 
net gain was only 2.5 per cent. Debits 
against individual accounts reached the 
large sum of $21,076,167,000, a gain 
of 14.1 per cent. All districts were 
higher, those outside New York ad- 
vancing no less than 10.4 per cent. 


Distribution of Goods 


Railroad freight loadings showed a 
rising tendency. The cars filled num- 
bered 957,460, 14,888 more than in 
1928, but 44,472 less than in 1927. 
The gains were in miscellaneous 
freight, merchandise, ore and coke. 


Margin of Profit 


Commodity prices held steady, the 
Irving Fisher index standing at 98.3, 
compared with 98.2 in the preceding 
two weeks. These figures, however, 
do not reflect declines in the produce 
markets this week in sympathy with 
stock market losses. 


Credit Conditions 


Call money ranged from 8 to 20, the 
time rate rose to 8 and 814, com- 
mercial paper held at 534 to 6, while 
sixty-day bankers’ acceptances were up 


to 534 to 5%. 
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chandising Conference, 


KENT, 
WILLARD 
& CO., Inc. 


Consulting Engineers 


Merchandising 
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Park Square Building 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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A record of the Proceedings of the Mer- 
held under our 


auspices at Boston, in August, is available 


to loan to company officials. 


A request 


will place your name on the list to re- 
ceive a copy, to be returned to us in ten 
days. 
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Peoria Daily Journal 
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BOOKLETS and 
HOUSE ORGANS 


expertly written and 
economically produced 


THE WORD SHOP 
4218 N. Lowell Avenue 
Chicago, III. 
Edward P. Van Harlingen 
Telephone: Kildare 8642 
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Westinghouse Earnings 


Jump after Changes 
(Continued from page 713) 


electric fans, irons, et cetera. During 
this time four full-page rotogravure, 
nine large building, fifteen iron and 
fan, and three electrification advertise- 
ments—a total of thirty-one are being 
used, over the same number of weeks. 
The dates are listed in the inner part 
of the arrow on the chart. The cities 
and newspapers are listed on each side 
of the arrow, and the checker-like 
blocks designate the types of adver- 
tisements to be run. 

During the following four months 
a different chart will be used to ad- 
vertise seasonal products, some of 
which are not salable in the summer 
months. 

The whole idea in back of this plan 
is to make the general public West- 
inghouse-conscious regardless of their 
standards of living. In other words, 
the body of small home owners 
throughout the nation represents an 
enormous market for individual items. 


Reach More Than 35,000,000 


The combined list of newspapers 
and magazines reaches more than thir- 
ty-five million people for each inser- 
tion, or about one and one-quarter the 
number of homes in the United States. 
In reaching this great audience an at- 
tempt is made to create a consumer 
confidence in what Westinghouse 
makes and in the personnel of the or- 
ganization. 

Thirty-six large metropolitan news- 
papers published in thirty-five key 
cities, important for their manufactur- 
ing industries, wired homes and pop- 
ulation, are being used, with rotograv- 
ure carrying the institutional appeal 
and black and white, the direct. These 
are Classified as ‘‘A”’ cities. “‘B” cities 
will be similar to “A” cities except 
that no rotogravure advertising will 
be used. Advertising in these cities 
will stimulate the relationship of West- 
inghouse to its jobbers and give strong 
sales support to Westinghouse local 
dealers. ‘‘C’ cities and towns are the 
smaller localities where Westinghouse 
will help local dealers sell electrical 
products with a strong advertising cam- 
paign. 

All in all, more than 20,000 news- 
paper advertisements will be run in 
over 500 cities in every type of pub- 
lication whose readers are interested 
in Westinghouse products. 

More than 150 business and _tech- 
nical magazines have been selected, 
reaching almost every industry. 

Leading state farm publications also 
are being used, together with the fore- 
most school and college mediums. 
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SALES PROMOTION 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES SECURED FOR 
our clients. This Eastern client in Fall, 1927, had 
one product, but no distribution. Our counsel, 
plans, copy has now given him distribution in 26 
states through 1,200 outlets for 25 other products, 
besides his original product; 35 years’ salesman- 
ship-in-print experience back of our campaigns. 
Submit sales problems for free diagnosis. Ten 
years sales promotion manager, Larkin Co. 
James C. Johnson, 119 Woodbridge Ave., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 


Personal Service and Supplies 


| Classified Rates; 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FOR 
new connection, and qualified for a salary between 
$2,500 and $25,000, your response to this announce- 
ment is_ invited. he undersigned provides a 
thoroughly organized service, of recognized standing 
and reputation, through which preliminaries are 
—— confidentially for positions of the calibre 
indicated. The procedure is individualized to each 
client’s personal requirements ; your identity covered 
and present position protected. Established nine- 
teen years. Send only name and address for de- 
tails. R. W. Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown Building, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Reprints at Cost 


We will reprint at cost plus ten per cent for postage and packing any 
article in this or other issues of SALES MANAGEMENT. 

In every issue there are articles which profitably could be sent to 
business associates, customers, or friends of some of our readers. We 
shall be pleased to quote prices in any quantity desired. 


PHOTOSTAT 
SERVICE 
RAPID AND ECONOMICAL 


FACSIMILES - ENLARGEMENTS - REDUCTIONS 


Commerce Photo-Print Corporation 
42 BROADWAY 80 MAIDEN LANE 
Hanover 8993 John 3697 


An organization providing a com- 
plete service in Outdoor advertisiny 
through advertising agencies 
NATIONAL OUTDOOR 
ADVERTISING BUREAU 
oHIcaGo 


NEW YORK DETROIT 


| GIBBONS. 1 


knows CANADA” _ 


NewYork Office 
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The Chicago Daily News 
Would Be a Great News- 
paper Even in New York 


Because it is edited to the standards of dignity and good 
taste which are the fundamentals of journalistic good prac- 


tice everywhere . . . because similar policies of enter- 

; prise, aggressiveness and independence are winning the 
recognition of advertisers in every market, readers in every 

l walk of life. 

3 


but it is an even greater 
| newspaper in Chicago 
‘ Because it is so distinctively of and for Chicago . . . 


TO THE 
typical in text, tone and policy of the community it ADVERTISER 


e - ¢ oe aie, The major .nerchan- 

‘ serves. Owned, edited and operated by Chicagoans. aa ae te 
: P P ~ the ‘‘winning of the 

‘ Concentrating more than 95 per cent of its circulation west” must be fought 
‘ “ye F ° . F i in Chicago. For here 
in Chicago and its suburbs. Directing its news inter- is a market, a prize 

= in itself, which sets 
est, reader appeal and program of service there. the pace and creates 


the style demand of 
an inland empire of 


“a P ‘ 20,000,000 people. The 
Upon this identity and character as Chicago’s Home newspaper which is 

/ 4 recognized as_ dis- 
Newspaper is based the prestige of The Daily News tinetively the Chi- 


\ . cago newspaper and 
4 at home . . . as well as its recognition as a good the lending Camy ae- 


vertising medium in 


r e * this market is The 
newspaper in the wider national field. , Chicago Daily News. 


THE CHICAGO 
DAILY NEWS 


Li 


SZ CHICAGO’S HOME NEWSPAPER 
= Advertising Representatives: 
Va NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
, = J.B. Woodward Woodward & Kelly Woodward & Kelly, iC: George Krogness 
a 110 FE. 42nd St. 360 N. Michigan Ave. 408 Fine Arts Bldg. 303 Crocker Ist Nat’l : 
—-- Bank Bldg. —, 
wa : Member of The 100,000 Group of American Cities a [Py 
A 


\ 
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The BOOTH 
NEWSPAPER AREA 


S43 LEADING MARKETS 


1,350,000 


Population 


279,000 


Families Served by 


The Booth Newspapers 


With a circulation of 
more 
than 270,000 


ERE is just the kind 

of a market sales 
managers are looking for. 
Metropolitan in size. 
Economical to cover be- 
cause of the exceptionally 
dense circulation of The 
Booth Newspapers. 


Convenient because it is 
divided into eight compact 
sections. 


Responsive because the 
Booth Newspapers reach 
nearly every home and 


hold the confidence of 


their readers. 


Grand’Rapids Pre: 
Hil Dy Journal 
Saginaw Daily News 
Kalamazoo Gazette ~~ 
Jackson Citizen Patroit 
Bay City Daily Times 
Muskegon Chronicle 
Ann Arbor Daily News 
es 


I. A. KLEIN J. E. LUTZ 
50 East 42nd St., 180 N. Michigan Ave., 
New York Chicago 


Booth Newspapers, Inc. 


Central Office, 2500 Buhl Bldg. Detroit, 
or any newspaper listed 


The Market Basket | 


Copy Standbys 


In SALES MANAGEMENT last week 
there appeared a story about a 13-year 
old Cadillac advertisement, ‘The 
Penalty of Leadership,’ which, re-run 
last month, pulled as many inquiries as 
when it first appeared. 

Other advertisers report similar ‘‘stand- 
bys.”” Alexander Hamilton Institute 
has used “Men who ‘know it all’ are 
not invited to read this page,” since 
1922. Save for their news announce- 
ment advertisement last January, it is 
still a best “‘puller.” 


Progressive Obsolescence 


Charles F. Abbott believes the build- 
ing industry should adopt the principle 
“of putting new and improved goods 
on the market to replace others still 
serviceable” which is called “progres- 
sive obsolescence.” He would render 
twenty-year-old buildings out of date. 
“There is an economy in demolishing 
these buildings. The steel framing 
can be salvaged and a larger and more 
modern building on the site would 
bring greater revenue.” 

Mr. Abbott is the executive director 
of the American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction. 


“Deliciosa y Refreshante” 


Towering 934 feet above Rangoon, 
Burma,—covered almost entirely with 
pure gold leaf, with a filigree top en- 
crusted with precious stones—the 
Schwe Dagon Pagoda is the holy of 
holies of Buddhism, the center of wor- 
ship of some 500,000,000 Oriental 
people. 

Before it is a refreshment stand bear- 
ing in white letters a familiar script, 
“Drink Coca-Cola.” 

In a special overseas edition of the Red 
Barrel, a monthly house organ, the 
Coca-Cola Company describes the 
methods by which they sell their prod- 
uct throughout the world. 

Flanking the royal box at the Bull 
Fight arena in Barcelona, the “Drink 
Coca-Cola’”’ sign appears. With Mount 
Vesuvius in the background, a truck 
bearing the same red and white sign 
skirts the placid shores of the Bay of 
Naples. ‘“Deliciosa y refreshante” 
adds the sign on a booth at San Luis 
Potosi, Mexico. 

Among sixty-four foreign Coca-Cola 
bottlers, a rather surprising number 
are located in South America—Argen- 
tina alone being conspicuous by its 
absence. 


The Permissible Pipe 


One way to get markets is to over- 
come a taboo. The cigarette manu- 
facturers have done this by proving 
that a woman may smoke and still be 
a “‘lady.”” Now Brown & Williamson 
Tobacco Corporation, Raleigh cigarettes 
and pipe tobacco, are starting to make 
Pipes “proper” in restaurants. 


Agencies Identified 


Agencies are beginning to sign the ad- 
vertisements they prepare. The adver- 
tisements for the Garrison Fire Detect- 
ing System carry in small italic type 
at the bottom the name of Evans, 
Kip & Hackett, Inc., and a few days 
ago, in the first piece of copy of the 
new Bab-O campaign there appeared 
below the name of the Peck Advertis- 
ing Agency. 


The Ambitious Report 


Annual reports are getting bigger. 
The report of the American Sugar 
Company, which reached our desk 
this week, contains forty-eight pages, 
a dozen illustrations, numerous charts 
and addenda. 

The National Broadcasting Company’s 
is ten pages larger. 

Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., adds 
color to its financial and sales presenta- 
tion. 

One of the most beautiful booklets of 
the week comes from the Aluminum 
Company of America and contains a 
“portfolio” on architectural aluminum 
installations on noted private and pub- 
lic buildings throughout the country. 
Also noteworthy is ‘“The Charm of the 
Sovereign Wood,” written by J. H. 
Townshend, executive vice-president 
of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ In- 
stitute, published by the Institute at 
Memphis, and devoted to oak. It con- 
tains seventy-two pages in rotogravure 
and sixty-four illustrations, many full 
page and three in color. 


Advertising Is “Fat” 


“Because we want to get all possible 
subscriptions and hold them,” Plain 
Talk writes its subscribers, ‘‘we shall 
work on a one-dollar basis and shall 
accordingly bill you three times a year. 

That will give us an unyield- 
ing bedrock circulation on which we 
can build. 
‘Remember, we are not after advertis- 
ing—that’s fat; we are after circulation 
—that’s sinew, strength.” 

—L. M. H. 


‘ 
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Custom-built 
letters... 


at a mass-production price 


Today’s selling conditions call for letters with 
an individualized application to _ specific 
markets. The new Addressing Multigraph pro- 
duces exactly that sort of letters . . . ata cost 
which makes them thoroughly practical. 

The name and address and salutation are 
filled in ... the letter written... the signature 
added in ink . . . the envelope addressed .. . all 
in one revolution of the drum. 

Classification and selection of prospects is 
accelerated by either a color or numerical 
system of signals for address plates. 

The whole arrangement is so simple that any 
employee can handle it with a minimum of 
instruction. 

You can increase sales and reduce cost as 
other concerns are doing it . . . by intensive 
cultivation with Multigraph campaigns... 
Ask for complete information. 


THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES 
1832 East 40th Street, 


C Oo . 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Addressing MultigraphNo. 
66 has been developed to 
meet requirements of a 
business era of selective 
selling. The Multigraph 
system of classification for 
address plates makes the 
division of lists by classifi- 
cation easy. 


“DIRECT MAIL AND 
THE MULTIGRAPH” 


This is the title of a book 
which describes how the 
Multigraph is making 
direct mail more profitable 
for some of America’s 
leading business organiza- 
tions. It will be sent to you 
on request. 


e 
please oh < 
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A personal billboard at the Point-of-Purchase for: 


*Borden’s Eagie Brand Milk 
Best Foods Bread & Butter Pickles 
Baby Ruth Candy Bar 
Brer Rabbit Molasses 
Campbell’s Soup Clover Hill Butter 
Flit Karo 
Mueller’s Cooked Spaghetti 
Mueller Elbow Macaroni 
None Such Mince Meat 
Royal Baking Powder 
Shotwell’s Marshmallows 
Borden’s Evaporated Milk 
20-Mule Team Borax Burnett’s Vanilla 
Baby Ruth Gum 
Blue Ribbon Malt Extract 
Calumet Baking Powder 


Gobel’s Meats Deerfoot Farm Sausage 
Mueller’s Egg Noodles Mazola 
Magic Yeast Oakite 


Puritan Malt Extract 
Royal Fruit Flavored Gelatin 
Tao Tea 20-Mule Team Soap Chips 
Swans Down Cake Flour 


wn 


Through our former Grocery Chain Executives 
who travel constantly throughout The Adsealit 
System to supervise our operations, and by our 
field men, we serve our Advertisers and cooperate 
with the merchandising plans of the chains in the 
System to the best advantage of both parties. 


(1 
(2) 


(3) 
(4) 


(5) 


Adsealit Medium 


offers 


Grocery Specialty 
Manufacturers 


The most desirable circulation in America. Over 7,000,000 actual grocery 
buyers daily. Reached at the point-of-purchase. 


A dealer influence of immense proportions. This medium reaches over 
96,000 chain store clerks hour after hour while they are selling, for 
cash, over $3,400,000 in groceries daily. It rivets their attention to the 
specialty advertised.* What present advertising influence have you on 
any chain store clerk? 


Flexibility. Nationally or locally you can fit this medium to your exact 
needs. Any place where the 52 great grocery chains of The Adsealit 
System extend—38,506 stores in all. At any time and for any period. 
You specify whole coverage or select any part. No waste. 


Dominance. Your message stands alone, compelling the most valuable 
attention any advertisement can command. Nothing to detract from it. 
A personal billboard; in a color lay-out to match your general advertis- 
ing; it reaches the buyer through the hands of the clerk and registers. 


Balance. In many markets your Independent Retail Outlets may be 
top-heavy with attention from your specialty work and advertising crews, 
whereas your Chain Outlets cannot even be touched by these. Adsealit 
is the solution. 


THE ADSEALIT CORPORATION 
342 MADISON AVENUE 


: 
CHICAGO NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
6 North Michigan Avenue 863 Fillmore Street 
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Salesman’s Caré 


The salesman’s big job—his bugbear—is breaking the ice. 

y He shrinks from those fearfully familiar words, ‘“What’s 
your line?” “Not in the market right now,” “Don’t know 
your product as | do others.” 


Help him with advance work. Paving the way will save 


him days of time and hundreds of dollars in sales expense. 


” The situation couldn’t be summed up better than it is in a 
aie letter to us from the Watt Car and Wheel Company: 
“ad We believe many of the people who censure 
on calendars have no understanding of just what 
they are intended to accomplish. We use calen- 
ms dars to aid our salesmen by answering, in ad- 


od. vance, the following natural questions, which a 
prospective buyer would ask the salesman: 


“4 “Who are you?” 

tis- “Whom do you represent?” 

— “Who are they?” 

= “Where are they located?” 

alit “What do they sell?” 
“How long have they been manufac-__ /, 
turing?” / ‘< 

‘ 


STONE-MADE*’CALENDARS 


RICHARD 


SALM( )N 


an be your 
of Introduction 


“What do they say about it?” 
“What will it do for me?” 


Our calendar answers these questions daily 
and throughout the year. When our salesmen 
call, they have all the time allotted them for an- 
swering of objections, helping the buyer make the 
decision and getting the order. 


Nothing that we could add would be sounder argument 
for our calendars—our practical office-wall poster messages 
that keep the basic facts about your business constantly 
before prospective buyers. 


We court an invitation to send you some good ideas on 
calendar advertising and the experiences of progressive busi- 
ness firms with this economical plan of paving the way 
for the sales force. We are always gratified to have the 
opportunity to discuss with reputable business concerns the 
building of sound calendar plans. 


THE STONE PRINTING 
and MANUFACTURING CO. 


Roanoke Virginia 
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The BACKBONE 
of your advertising 
...in the New York Market 


N this 1929 battle for markets, big volume sales 
and greater net profits, you need the most 
powerful selling weapons available. You require 
a big volume selling factor to insure big volume 
returns in new customers and increased business. 
Here, in the richest of all sales-territories, one 
home-going newspaper is pre-eminent in the eve- 
ning field. Its homeward bound circulation ex- 
ceeds that of the next two standard 
New York evening newspapers by 
over 50,000 copies. 
The New York Evening Journal’s 
circulation is so large that it domi- 
nates the whole New York Market, 
it reaches every income group, it goes 
into the greatest number of worth- 
while homes throughout New York 
City and its wealthy suburbs. 


No other evening newspaper in America has 
a circulation so large, and 95% of the Evening 
Journal’s circulation is concentrated within New 
York’s 50-mile shopping area. 

No other standard size 6-day morning or eve- 
ning newspaper approaches its thorough, inten- 
sive and extensive coverage of New York and 
suburbs. No other home-going newspaper offers 

you the same continuity of impres- 
sions day after day and week after 
week. The real BACKBONE of both 
national and local advertising in the 
New York Market is the New York 
Evening Journal. 

Designate your BACKBONE medi- 
um first. The Evening Journal is 
hig and powerful enough to put 
over your campaign single-handed! 


NEW YORK 
EVENING JOURNAL 


One of the 28 HEARST NEWSPAPERS read 
by more than twenty million people 


CHICAGO: 
Hearst Bldg. 


DETROIT 
Book Tower Bldg. 


Member of International News Service and Universal Service 


NEW YORK: 
9 East 40th St. 


ROCHESTER 
Temple Bldg. 


BOSTON: 
5 Winthrop Sq. 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Namapco Multi-Unit System in General Offices of the Crane Company, Chicago. 


These well-known successful manufac- 
turers are only a few from the hun- 
dreds who use and endorse Namapco 
Map Systems for sales work: 


ae 


Using Maps in Selling 


HE Crane Company, whose Multi-Unit 

Map System is illustrated above, is only 

one of many big successful manufac- 
turers who are using Namapco Maps to 
increase efficiency in sales work. Thousands 
of other smaller manufacturers are using 
them with proportionate success in more lim- 
ited fields. The list at the right contains the 
names of just a few well-known manufac- 
turers who are using this kind of equipment 
with outstanding success and _ satisfaction. 
Whether selling territory is large or small, 
sales managers find these maps equally prac- 
tical and efficient in keeping all the facts 
about their business constantly before their 
eyes and in enabling them to direct their sales 
efforts to best advantage, so that each city, 
town or district will produce the business that 


it should. 


With colored tacks, crayons, ink or water 
color, there is practically no limit to the in- 
formation that Namapco Maps can give. You 
can show territories for jobbers, dealers and 
salesmen; route salesmen economically and 
effectively; show sales quotas and sales totals, 
thus indicating at a glance where business is 
good and where sales are falling down; spot 
dead towns and discover undeveloped markets. 
In short, you can keep your whole territory 
at your finger-tips and direct your sales work 
intelligently and effectively. Namapco Systems 
can be furnished in various convenient sizes, 
either wing or cabinet type, to accommodate 
from 2 to 60 maps. They are so flexible that 
new wings and maps can be added as your 
territory is increased and as your business de- 
mands. 


Tell us what, how, and where you sell, and we will show you the kind 
of a map system you should have, how you can use it effectively and 


profitably, and how vou can add 


to it as your business demands. 


Address our Home Office, 933 Murphy Building, Indianapolis, Indiana, 


NATIONAL MAP COMPANY 


Map Makers Since 1885 


933 Murphy Building 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Namapco Washable Maps 


675-33 Transportation Bldg. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Aetna Life Insurance Co. 
Allis-Chalmers Co. 
American Radiator Co. 
American Zine Co. 

Armour & Co. 

Bemis Bros. Bag Co. 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co, 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
Chase and Sanborn Co. 
Cheek Neal Co. 

Chevrolet Motor Co. 
Chrysler Corp. 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. 
Crane Co. 

John Deere Plow Co 

Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co. 
Diamond Match Co. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Fisk Rubber Co. 

Freeman Shoe Co. 

Fuller Brush Co. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co, 
Johnson Motor Co. 
Kelly-Springfield Co. 
Kelvinator, Inc. 

Kohler Co. 

Nash Motors Co. 

Peters Cartridge Co. 
Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Real Silk Hosiery Mills 
Sherwin-Williams Co. 
Sinclair Refining Co. 

A. C. Spark Plug Co. 
Studebaker Corporation 
United States Rubber Co. 
Valentine & Co. 

Wayne Pump & Tank Co. 
Westinghouse Electric Co. 
Willys-Overland Co. 
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THE NATIONAL ROALD” 


TO BIGGER BUSINESS 


Nas v 


As a servant of beauty, scales were a homely 
thing. In fact people didn’t want them around 
where they could be seen. 

But somebody in the scales business was in it 
to make money. Determined to sell more scales, 
he first worked up a selling plan around bath- 
room scales as a beauty-aid. Then he redesigned 
the scales, finished them in colors, made them 
a thing of beauty. 

Along with this, he advertised scales in a beau- 
tiful way. He got some first-class art work and 


engravings and had them printed on coated 


paper—as only coated paper is capable of 


showing the detail of fine engravings. 


Thus with a beauty appeal, embellished with a 


ean be 


weighed in 


dollars, too... 


technic of beauty in advertising, he made his 
way to fortune... . 

Any product can be given an air of beauty by 
the use of good illustrations printed on coated 
paper—particularly papers coated by the Can- 
tine Mills. For forty years these mills have 
heen devoted exclusively to the art of coating. 
Perfected processes . . standardized pro- 
duction . . . . singleness of purpose . . 
these have made Cantine’s Papers dependable, 
practical, economical. You can specify them 
with assurance of satisfaction complete. Sample 
book showing grades for all requirements of 
good printing together with nearest distributor's 


address free on request. Write our Dept. 616. 


THE MARTIN CANTINE COMPANY 


Specialists in Coated Papers since 1388 


Mills at Saugerties, New York N.Y. Sales Offices, 501 Fifth Avenue 


COATED 
PAPERS 


Litho C.1S. 


COATED ONE SIDE 


VELVETONE 


SEMI-DULL - Eagy to Print 


ASHOKAN 


NO 1 ENAMEL BOOK 


CANFOLD 


UPREME Fi 
AND PRINTING QUAUTY 


| Baise, | | 


